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Memorial Day, 1903. 

When thirty-seven years ago a little band 
of veterans who had returned from the war 
of 1861 to 1865 met and decided to form the 
organization, now known as the Grand Army 
of the Republic, they undoubtedly realized 
that as every city and town throughout the 
yal Northern States had sent their quotas 
to assist in putting down the rebellion, so 
in each there would be likely to be enough 
of returned soldiers to form a nucleus fora 
post of their new organization. They may 
have felt also that there were fertile spots in 
the Southern States which had proved suffi- 
ciently attractive to the men who had come 
from the rocky soils and colder climat s of 
the Northern States to awaken the migrat- 
ing instinct of some of those men, and lead 
them back there to attempt another conquest 
of those States with the plowshare instead 
ot with the sword, or with the more pleasant 
arts of peace instead of the panoply of war, 
and that such colonies were likely to arise 
there as would also desire to share in the 
privileges of the new order. 

If they foresaw all this, and even more, 
that in territories unsettled there would be 
found some of the old comrades who would 
be willing tobe bound in the bonds of 
friendship for one another, charity for the 
dependent ones left behind by those who 
had marched, fought and fatlen in defence 
of the Union and the flag, that at least they 
might boast of as waving over the land of 
the free, if they anticipated all this, then 
they have not been disappointed. They 
formed no aristocratic order to be limited to 
those who had been officers in the army and 
to their descendants, as did those who after 
the Revolution formed the Order of the 
Cincinnati. They established no degree to 
be conferred upon a select few who could 
and would pay liberally to be admitted toa 
higher rank than their more humble com- 
rades. They made no distinction of nation- 
ality, creed orcolor. They only asked for 
evidence of service in the army or navy that 
assisted in preserving *‘ the Union, one and 
inseparable,’ and an honorable discharge 
therefrom. Within their post rooms, the 
soldier who carried a musket, beat a druin 
ordrove a mule, had the same rights and 
privileges as those who commanded regi- 
ments, brigades, divisions or the entire 
army, and the sailors who worked the guns 
or shoveled the coal to the engines were 
there at least on an equal footing with those 
who had been their commodores or their 
admirals. 

They realized that neither generalship 
nor seamanship would have availed any- 
thing without the loyalty and courage of 
“the man behind the gun,”’ the faithful 
soldier or sailor who was ready to do his 
duty bravely, without aught of fame or 
reward beyond the daily pittance that he 
received from the Government to which he 
had pledged his support. 

When, a few years later, the grand com- 
ander of the organization suggested that 
the posts, with such other comrades as would 
Jvin with them, should one day in the year 
assemble to place upon the graves of those 
soldiers who had fallen in battle, or died 
irom wounds or disease, a simple memorial, 
' show that their services were not for- 
“utten by their comrades, they tried, as they 
hive tried since, to omit none, and to exalt 
40 one above another. Even those who 
“re placed in graves near where they fell, 

uinelled, uncoffined and unknown,’ or 
‘i. lie beneath the waves of the ocean, 
“toch sings their only requiem, are on that 
\. remembered as comrades who served in 

une great cause. 
e day selected for this memorial ser. 

‘is not a day which awakens thoughts of 
“i great victory or defeat for the Union 
: The miniature flag that is planted 

‘the grave of the veteran is the flag 

‘ once more united country, and the 
tributes are but reminders of that 

‘iter life that succeeds the troubles and 
sorrows of this life of warfare and strife. 

y celebrated no surrender of a conquered 

fi They claimed no laurels as victors in 
‘ong struggle. They but showed their 
* and respect for the memory of com- 

» who had well done their duty at their 
intry’s eall. P 
“1ey now no longer march alone to dothis 
‘iage to their departed comrades. <A na- 
t harches with them, and reverences the 
Nwiory of the dead and the deeds of the 
‘lig, as it does the flag they bear, and for 
“ich they fought, as for the great prin- 
“les which it represented then and rep- 
"escuts today. The principles of patriot- 
‘“t, 80 long fostered by our annual cele- 
oration of the Fourth of July as the 
“ay upon which those who founded our 

‘ion agreed to declare the American colo- 
a independent of the Mother Country, 
“ow the respect shown to the memory of 

lose who for eight years gave battle 
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against the English troops and their hire- 
ling allies, have received a new stimulus by 
the respect shown on Memorial Day to the 
memory of those who fought for four years 
to preserve the Union that was founded in 
1775, and by the lessons of love for our 
country taught in the orations given on that 
day and on the Memorial Sunday which pre- 
cedes it. 

The rising generations and those who have 
come here toavail themselves of the bless- 
ings of the free Government under which 
we live and prosper, learn these lessons, 
and they will be taught to many generations 
yet to come, long after those who now march 
in the ranks of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public will have been. musvered out of ser- 
vice in this life to join that greater army 
above. 

AS a result of the patriotic services of the 
men who served in putting down the rebel- 
lion, we have today a united country, with 
the States that were then trying to form or 
ruin Confederacy now contented as a part 
of our great Republic, and as such, more 
thrifty and prosperous than they could have 
hoped to be had they succeeded in their en- 
deavors to separate from us and in main- 
taining the institution of slavery. We have 
seen the soldiers who wore the gray and 
their children and children’s children 
marching shoulder to shoulder with those 
who worethe blue and their descendants, 
under the flag of our com'non country, to 
free the people of the Spanish colonies from 
a tyranny much worse than the yoke of the 
British king, against which our fathers 
rebelled in 1775, and a slavery worse than 
that in which were held the negroes before 
the emancipation proclamation of Abraham 
Lincoln on the first day of January, 1863, 

Let us hope that the few veterans of the 
war who yet reiain with us may long be 
spared to pay this tribute to the memory of 
their comrades, and when they shall no 
longer remaiz to do this duty may the 
people of the country, which is indebted to 
them for their services, continue to assemble 
on this anniversary to recall their memory 
and the recollections of their patriotism, 
their courage and their sufferings. 

—————-__ -+<> > 
A Hawk that Helps Farmers. 

The nighthawk, or mosquito hawk, is a 
bird which neither attracts attention by the 
beauty of its plumage nor the sweetness of its 
song. It is most often seen soaring high in air 
in the afternoon or early evening, andat such 
times utters its only note, a scund much re- 
sembling the “‘scaip ’’ of the woodcock. 
When at rest it is usually seen on a bare 
limb of a tree or the rail of a fence, where it 
sits with its body lengthwise of the perch, 
instead of crosswise as is generally the case 
with other birds. 

Its stomach is huge for so small a bird. 
In capacity it fully equals, if it does not ex- 
ceed, that of the common pigeon, whose 
body is at least twice as large. It is right 
here that the nighthawk’s usefulness ap- 
pears. This enormous stomach must be 
kept filled to supply motive power for the 
long wings which are kept in motion so 
many hours. To facilitate this work, Nature 
has given the bird an immense mouth, 
which is really more like the mouth of a 
turtle or a frog than of a bird. The food 
consists of insects taken on the wing, and 
so greedy is the bird that when food is 
plenty it fills its great stomach almost to 
bursting. To ascertain the character of the 
food taken, nearly one hundred stomachs 
were examined, with interesting results 
One of the most conspicuous elements was 
flying ants. Remains were found in thirty- 
six stomachs, in twenty-four of which the 
number ranged from two hundred to 1800. 
Grasshoppers are another important article 
of the nighthawk’s diet. One stomach 
contained the remains of sixty individuals, 
probably the refuse of several meals, as the 
jaws of the insects were the principal re- 
mains. Another stomach contained thirty- 
eight, another twenty-two and still another 
nineteen. These last were mostly entire, 
and serve to show how much the stomach of 
a nighthawk can hold. Many other stomachs 
contained smaller numbers of these insects. 
May beetles were found in a number of 
stomachs. One held the remains of thirty- 
four, another twenty-three and a third 
seventeen. Several other stomachs con- 
tained less numbers. Besides these, many 
other injurious or annoying insects were 
found, but mostly in smaller quantities. 
One bird had eaten three Colorado potato 
beetles; several had taken both the striped 
and spotted squash beetles. Many o‘her 
less known but injurious beetles were found, 
one stomach containing no less than seven- 
teen different species. 

From these glimpses of the nighthawk’s 
food habits, it must be evident that it is one 
of our most useful birds. Not only does it 
doa great amount of positive good by the 
destruction of enormous numbers of insects, 
but it is to be commended for its negative 
qualities, in that it not only does not destroy 
any of the farmer’s crops, but does not even 
visit them or use them for nesting sites. It 
never touches grain or fruit; it never 
troubles the garden, and in the orchard it 
on}y occasionally perches upon the braoch 
uf an apple tree. It does not even ask a 
blade of grass with which to build its nest, 
for it makes ro nest. It does not injure the 
grass by laying its eggs thereon, for its eggs 
are laid upon bare earth or ona rock. It 
does not molest poultry nor the nests of 
other birds. Indeed, where can we look to 
find a bird whose direct contact with man 
and his works is so slight. 

When we consider that this bird renders 
such a signal service to man, and asks noth- 
ing and takes nothing in return, it seems as 
if it should have every protection that can 
be afforded. Its body at best yields buta 
morsel of food when killed, and when we 
think of the worth of its services while 
living, we are impressed with the be- 
lief that the economy of using its body 
for food is much like that involved in 








cutting off the tops of a pair of boots in 
order to make a pair of shoes. In some 
parts of the country the nighthawk is not 
only killed for food, but is used as a target 
for gun practice on the wing, under the im- 
pression that it is a bird whose killing can 
dono harm. How erroneous this is we have 
already shown. When we consider that 
during many hours of the evening, and often 
all day, these birds sweep the air with their. 
great dragnets of mouths, we do not wonder 
at the enormous numbers of insects which 
they capture. The eighty-seven stomachs 
examined were estimated to contain not less 
than twenty thousand ants alone, and this 
was not half of the insect contents. 
Washington, D. C. F. E. L. BEAL. 





Trees for City Planting. 

A florists’ club in Connecticut has been 
making an investigation to find out what 
trees are best suited to planting in city 
streets, and how they should be set out to 
withstand best the unnatural conditions 
under which they grow. 
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ously on the same land for twenty-seven 
years. @ field was divided into eight 
plots, and careful study has been made of 
the feeding capacity of this crop. The re- 
sults are publixhed in the Journal of the 
Royal Ficultural Society, a publication 
not available to Maine farmers. The fol- 
lowing summary of the results of these ex- 
periments tn the continuous growth of man- 
golds for,;twenty-seven years at Rothamsted 
is of great-value to the practical farmer. 

‘*Mangolds can be grown continuously 
on the same land without injuring the tilth 
of the land or the health of the crop. 

“A liberal dressing of farm-yard manure 
forms the best basis of the manure for man- 
golds. 

‘* The crop will further respond to consid- 
erable additions of active nitrogenous ma- 
nures to the dung, particularly uf nitrate of 
soda. 

** A free supply of potash salts is essen- 
tial to the proper development of the man- 
gold, hence a specific potash manuring is 
desirable even when dung is used in large 
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The best tree for city life, it seems, is the 
ailanthus. It is capable of withstanding al- 
most any possible conditions, such as smoKe, 
dry soil and scanty nourishment, and it is 
free from insects. Other trees similarly con- 
stituted are the cottonwood, white poplar 
and some forms of willow. Then come the 
European linden and the English elm, both 
of which are tougher than the American 
species. 

For the suburban and semi-urban parts of 
a city the best all-around tree is the Ameri- 
canelm. It gives high and not too dense 
shade, it grows rapidly and makes a beauti- 
ful leafy arch over a street. But it has the 
disadvantage of putting out its leaves very 
late, shedding them continually, and, like 
the European elm, it has a persistent and 
dangerous enemy in the elm-tree beetle. 

For the more open parts of the city the 
red, scarlet, black and pink oaks, the horse 
chestnuts, hackberry, silver and red maples 
and black walnut are recommended. The 
rock maple doesn’t get along atall. Itis 
the first to succumb to city conditions, and 
if it grows it has mapy disadvantages. 

The best plan to adopt in city tree plant- 
ing, the investigators say, is to set out trees 
which will attain a large size if left to zrow, 
and to keep them in bounds by severe 
pruning. 
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Training a Calf. 


The care of the calf should begin as soon 
as the mother has been bred. Just as the 
colt is broken to a trot, so the heifer should 
be manipulated for the production of milk. 
We have succeeded in developing the 
heifer’s udders by a simple method. An 
old broom worn off to the sticks is rubbed 
from the front legs of the animal back to 
the udder. I do pot approve of handling 
the teats on account of inducing milk secre 
tion. 

The time of breeding the heifers should 
be regulated by the owner’s knowledge of 
the animal, for the man who says he bveeds 
his heiferz at eighteen months is all at sea. 
When she is big and strong enough she 
should be bred, otherwise there is a ten- 
dency for her to begin to put on fat and de- 
velop beef. This matter should be governed 
and regulated by the watchful eye of the 
master. J. D. DIETRICH. 

Pennsylvania. 
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Experience with Mangolds. 


Mangolds are a valuable crop for poultry 
and sheep men, and where corn silage is 
not grown they are very desirable for the 
dairy farmer. Six to seven hundred bush- 
els weighing fifteen to eighteen tons is the 
usual yield on good svil with clean cultiva- 
tion. This yield gives abont 14 to 12 tons of 
dry matter per acre, or as much as supplied 
by twelve to fourteen tons of corn silage. 
At the Rothamsted (England) Experimental 
Station mangolds have been grown continu- 








quantities, and on a strong soil initially rich 
in potash. When nitrogenous manures are 
used in addition to dung, the potash salts 
Should be increased pro rata, in order to 
maintain the health and feeding value of the 
crop and to oring it to maturity. 

**In conjunction with dung, phosphatic 
manure is hardly necessary and will give 
little appreciable return, especially when 
the crop is grown in rotation. 

* As soluble alkaline salts are beneficial 
to the mangold crop, either as direct foods 
or economizers of potash, a dressing of salt 
should always be included among the ma- 
nures for the mangold crop.”’ 

Based upon these findings, a liberal dress- 
ing fur mangolds would be about five cords 
of good stable manure, five hundred pounds 
nitrate of soda, five hundred pounds sul- 
phate or muriate of potash, and two hun- 
dred pounds common salt per acre. 

CHARLEs D. Woops. 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station, 
May, 1903. 





Care of Creamery Milk. 


Tn reponse to the New York Produce Re- 
view’s request for “short and concise in- 
structions for patrons as to the best care of 
milk from stable to. creamery,’’ we quote 
answer No. 6, which very thoruughly covers 
the subject, as follows: 

This is a very important question, and 
every farmer and butter or cheesemaker 
should give it his utmost attention. If the 
milk comes from a healthy cow, and is kept 
in a clean and sanitary place and given 
proper care, then every gra‘luate of any 
dairy school is able to make good butter 
or cheese to grade extra. This very subject 
came up in this factory three years ago, and 
I wrote out the following rules, which I 
handed to the patrons, and the result was a 
success: 

Remove the milk of every cow at once 
from the stable to aclean, dry room, where 
theair is pure and sweet. Do not allow 
cans to remain in stables while they are 
being filled. 

Strain the milk through a metal gauze and 
a flannel cloth or layer of cotton as soon as it 
isdrawn. Aerate and cool the milk.as soon as 
strained. The milk should be aired first. 
This must be done in pure air, and it should 
then be cooled toabuut 60°F., or tempera- 
ture of the water. 

Never close a can containing warm milk 
which has been aerated. If cover is left off 
the can, a piece of cloth or mosquito netting 
should be used to keep out insects. 

Milk should be held in tanks of fresh cold 
water (flowing water preferred) in a-clean, 
dry, cold room. It should de stirred with a 
tin stirrer often enough to prevent forming 
a thick cream layer. 

Keep the night milk under shelter, so 
rain cannot get into the cans. In warm 
weather hold it in a tank of fresh cold 
water. 





Never mix fresh warm milk with that 
which has been cooled. Do not allow milk 
to freeze. Cleanliness and cold are the only 
preventives needed in the care of milk for 
this purpose. 

All milk shouid be in good condition when 
delivered. When cans are hauled far they 
should be full, and carried in a spring 
wagon. In hot weather cover the cans, 
when moved in a wagon, with clean wet 
blanket or canvas. 
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Cultivating for Larger Crops. 


Through the Northern States corn will be 
up, or soon to come up, when you read these 
lines. The yield of the crop will depend 
partly on how it is cared for {rom now on. 
Let me advise you a little about how to do, 
writes T. B. Terry, in the Practical Farmer. 
Start the cultivator just as soon as you can 
see to follow the rows, if the land is dry 
enough so the tramping of the horses will 
not do harm. 

Loosen up the ground and do it deeply. 
This will letthe air into the soil. It will 
help about warming it up and making food 
ready for the crop. I would run the teeth 
pretty close to the rows. The roots have 
but just started at this time and you wili do 
no harm, practically. 

To prevent covering the little plants use a 
shield, or very narrow teeth. These nar- 
row teeth are not usually furnished with 
ordinary cultivators, but you can buy them 
extra, and they can be used generally on 
most any cultivator. The ones I used to 
think the most of were one and a quarter 
inches wide. My experience has been 
mostly with potatoes, but it isthe same with 
corn. With these very narrow teeth I was 
not obliged to hold the horses in the first 
time through, so as not to cover the little 
plants. This made the teeth quite profita- 
ble,as a man could do morein a day and 
the horses could walk right along at their 
natural gait. 

If your corn is in driilsfhere will be quite 
a strip along the rows ‘that the cultivator 
does not stir. If it is in hills there will 
still be some. This ought to be loosened up, 
as well as the ground between the rows. 
The corn or potatoes would grow faster and 
weeds would be kept from starting. When 
I was a boy a hoe was used for this purpose. 
Some few use it now. It may be necessary 
on very stony or rough land. Some do not 
try to stir the ground in the rows, but many 
use weeders for this purpose now. They are 
a valuable tool; you should have one. After 
a field is cultivated this first time use it, 
letting the horse go between the rows, and 
hoe two nicely as fast as he can walk. You 
can readily go over fifteen to twenty acres 
in a day with one weeder. There are larger 
ones on which you can ride and go over 
more ground in the same time, suitable per- 
haps for big prairie fields. 

Oh, yes, it will break off a spear of corn 
now and then, but the probabilities are that 
it needs thinning and will do all the better 
for it. Some plant a litle thicker so as to 
allow for this. Then how much good it 
does to stir that ground around the plants. 
Where potatoes are put in three or four 
inches dep one need hardly destroy a 
single hill during the season. They donot 
break off readily. Corn is most apt to be 
broken off when it is wet. In a dry time 
one can continue the use of the weeder 
until it is a foot high, or more. Do not 
begin work in the morning until the dew is 
all dried off, or water from rain, if there was 
any. 

Now you have got started using culti- 
vator and weeder. Just keep at it, observ- 
ing a few simple rules. Within five or six 
days I would cultivate again, and just as 
deeply as possible. Give the horses some- 
thingtodo. Tearthe soil up to the very 
bottom of the plowed fyrrows. Smooth off 
and stir around the plants again with the 
weeder. Never leta weed get up to day- 
light. Kill them as the seeds sprout. Thor- 
ough work now wil! make it easier to keep 
the crop clean later on. It takes time and 
work, but bless you you will get better paid 
for the extra time than you do for half-way 
work. After the first ten days do not culti- 
vate more than about two inches deep. Let 
the roots grow across between the rows 
then, and they will quickly. Don’t tear 
them off. You will injure the crop if you 
do, unless the land is very rich and the sea- 
son favorable. 

On rather thin Jand and in a dry season 
you may shorten the crop one-third or more 
by deep cultures Some time, perhaps, if it 
hasn’t rained since you did your last culti- 
vation, you can do good work by using the 
weeder only. On some sandy or prairie 
soils perhaps you can if it has rained, and 
particularly if the shower was a light one. 
But on land with considerable clay in ita 
heavy rain is apt to pack the surface so a 
weeder will hardly take hold, unless one 
cultivates first. When you have done this 
you bring the entire weight of weeder on 
the little strip along the rows. I have 
sometimes put a weight of twenty-five or 
thirty pounds on the weeder, as #% was easier 
to lift this around at the ends than bear 
down so much all the time. On some soils 
you may neve1 need to bear down, however. 

I would continue using a weeder in corn 
or potatoes, until sare I was doing too 
much damage. Merely pushing the plants 
over does no harm, as they will come up 
again promptly. When you actually break 
off too many you will have to stop. But 
keep the cultivatur going. Then is when 
thorough early work tells. It will bave 
made the weeds sprout in the rows or hills 
and killed them. Thecrop will shade the 
land now and help about keeping the weeds 
back, too. 

But keep stirring between the rows. How 
long? Why, until the corn is well eared, if 
it does not blow over, and if you go shallow. 
Be sure and have one-horse cultivators 
ready to use after the corn is too big for 
using a two-horse. it will pay. It will pay 
if you have to hire an extra mau during 





harvest. I say ‘it will pay.” It would be 
better to say one man can make it pay. 
How many times shall you gu through your 
corn with a cultivator? Oh, don’t ask, but 
just keep everlastingly at it. And the same 
with potatoes. Shall you stop when the 
blossoms appear? Dear no. Keep on as 
long as a horse can get through and not 
tramp the vines too much, stirring the little 
strip between the rows that the sun can get 
at. But always run shallow, remember, not 
over two inches deep, and not wide enough 
tu disturb the tubers. Rightly managed 
this work does all good and no harm. You 
keep the middles clean. Weeds cannot 
grow up. You keep the surface loosened up 
to catch rain, which is an important matter. 

But now let me give you one absolute rule 
in regard to the use of the cultivator, weeder 
or harrow in growing crops. You cannot 
do this work just when you have the time 
and get best results. It will not do to 
simply go over the ground so many times in 
a season, without regard to when, simply 
often enough to keep the weeds down. Let 
me tell you about the when, a matter that 
has literally brought us thousands of dol- 
lars. From start to finish never let the 
surface dry up after a rain, or rainy spell, 
and remain unbroken. Stir it always as 
soon as the land is dry enough to work. If 
it rains again in twenty-four hours, no mat- 
ter, stir it again. If it does not rain, is all 
dry and dusty, never mind, stir it again 
inside of a week anyway, although you 
work inacloudof dust. This stirring makes 
a mulch that saves water from evaporation, 
saves it for the crop. Water evaporates 
rapidly from an unstirred surface when the 
sun shines, or the wind blows, but very 
slightly after you have made the surface 
fine and mellow two inches deep. This is 
the way to save water for your crop in a dry 
time. 

But keeping weeds down and saving water 
is not allone does by so much work. No! 
There is much inert plant food in the soil. 
Ordinary tillage makes a little available. 
This extra tillage makes more ready for 
plants and you get larger crops. Larger 
because you have kept weeds from getting 
any. Larger because you have saved water 
for the crop. Larger because it has been 
able to get mure to grow on. 1 hope you all 
prepared your ground well, and have it well 
supplied with vegetable matter, then this 
extra care of crop will pay still better. 


~~ 





Barbarism in Russia. 


The old saying, ‘‘Scratch a Russian and 
you find a Tartar,”’ seems to have been veri- 
fied in the three-days massacre of the Jews 
at Kishineff. Nothing so barbarous as this 
brutal attack on defenceless women and 
children has occurred in our times, and it 
shows the Russian authorities of the town 
in the worst possible light. They ap- 
parently did nothing to check wholesale 
slaughter by their fanatical fellow religion- 
ists, and deserve to be held up to execration 
for all time to come. 


Russia, posing for universal peace and 
allowing the most revolting warfare in her 
own dominions, is a picture of inconsistency 
that is likely to make the world doubt all of 
its professions hereafter. It istrue that the 
national government may not be directly 
responsible for these outrages, but it has 
always treated its Jewish population with a 
severity that encourages the ignorant to 
persecute the Jews on the slightest possible 
pretence. If it does not condemn and 
punish the miscreants who perpetrated the 
Kishineff horror, it should be ranked with 
the unspeakable Turk, whose European 
possessions it hopes some day toabsorb. 

The Russian Jews in this country, who 
are numbered by thousands and thousands, 
will make demonstrations that ought to 
bring Russia to her senses, and in these they 
will receive the support and sympathy of 
all fair-mindet American citizens, without 
regard to creed or nationality. The land of 
the Czar must be made to seeitself as others 
see it. 
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Pay for Parliament Members. 


The question whether members of Parlia- 
ment should be paid has been recently 
brought before the British House of Com- 
mons. An argument in its favor is that 
unless members are paid, representatives 
of the poorer classes will not be able to sit 
in Parliament. But this argument is already 
answered by the simple fact that there are 
several workingmen already in the House 
of Commons, and that their number is in- 
creasing. 

Those who are opposed to the question 
say that, if members are paid, ‘‘ profes- 
sional politicians,” with whom salary is 
the first consideration, would invade the 
House and bring an entirely new element 
into political calculations. 

Then, too, if members were paid, and 
there happened to be a representative of 
limited means, with a large family,a good 
many people would not like to vote against 
him for fearthat he and his family would 
have nothing to live upon. The real diffi- 
culty appears to be the amount at which the 
salary should be fixed. Even at the low 
figure of £200 a year the total cost would be 
nearly $700,000 per annum. A rich man 
would think nothing of £200, and even a 
struggling professional man would scarcely 
care to throw up his calling and enter 
Parliament for this small sum. 

As the London Graphic says: ‘‘ The 
ideal Parliament includes all honest types 
to be found in the nation, and there is no 
reason to believe that the offering of a sal- 
ary would improve tae types that come for- 
ward for election. For many centuries we 
have adhered to that principle, that persons 
who wish to represent their fellow citizens, 
either in Parliament or on local hodies, 
must undertake such work without pay. It 
is a principle that has worked well, and no 
sufficient reason has yet been given for 
abandoning it.’’ 
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market with butter is very keen. Siberia 
alone is expected to increase her shipments 
this season by about 200,000 casks or 400,000 
boxes, and the Russian government is taking 





























end let us have done with accusations 
against officials that are of gossamer-like 
thinness. 
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phoric acid and 48,181 pounds of potash. 
That means that sucha soil ought to pro- 
duce apples at the rate stated for 133 years 
before they would exhaust the nitrogen in 


$7.10 the preceding week, $7.20 two weeks 
ago, $6.95 a year ago and $5.70 two years 
ago. 
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support of Mason in tiding him over one 
tight place. One year suffices for both 
men; for Darnell’s experience his father’s 
money settles the bill; as for Mason’s, his 
whole family pays in bearing jeers, rebuffs 
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up,to the operative, thereby greatly facilitating his 
work. Itis afar cry, says the same authority,from 
lifting a tack by means of magnetism to the lift- 
ing of massive iron and steel plates weighing 
four, six and twelve tons by this same force. 
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Large receipts have met a good deman meni sailed Renee also came one day. Many) AvrTomosives anp THE Eyes.—“K.N.,,. —— 
and prices show very few changes since dangers lurk fathe wilderness, but no suffer- generally supposed that goggles are worn to , 2 
last week. Such fractional changes as are ing comes to Captain Tonti that is so clude particles of grit, which would irritat. |... 
recorded are in the upward direction. Most: great as is his aguny of repressed love not seriously injure, the eye. Prof. A. ky)\ io Sinc 
dealers believe that high prices will rule for Renee, who is under his protection. Davis calls attention, however, to another ,.; , tarke; 
throughout the season, especially if the Loyalty to La Salle forbids him to pro- pcan re oe A for carefully shiei. keys 
pastures long remain poor and short. claim his love. The climax of the well- | vehicle. One a na geen Fapidly in an oy. from | 
Finest creamery brings 224 cents, witha few woven plot culminates in an uttack made | the eye is centenctivitia, or ete to lay 
special lots a fraction higher. First grade upon the camp, for the purpose of capturing | conjunctiva, which is "the mucous wie studie 
brings 213 cents and dairy 21 cents, with Renee, and in the struggle that ensues it | lining the lids, socket and ball of the eye. \, with | 
demand rather quiet for the lower grades. becomes a question of life, love and safety inflammation sets in the blood vessels and ov 
Butter in boxes and prints brings 23 cents for Renee and Captain Tonti, or Pompon’s | ™°mbrane become badly congested, and . old in 
‘for creamery and 21 cents for dairy, the death. Pompon, generous to the last, ely ones -—. seereettraint are nee: Hollat 
: ecovery. One form of the disorder 
demand for dairy being slow hesitates not, but hurls himself against the | pr, Davis, is produced by the mena r, Says fined | 
Old cheese is nearly done, very little re- enemy and both he and his antagonist are | air combined with the chilling effect oa Seine ee 
maining unsold. Prices hold as formerly, dashed over the precipice. An “ After | He indicates symptoms by which it differs partly 
at 11 to 144 cents, according to grade. New Word” is added to the end of the story |.other varieties. The inflammation is «., | vided i 
cheese is in moderate supply and in fair which expresses the leading sentiments of | 8¢ted, reaching the eyeball rather thin th in the 
demand, but quality is not yet all that could the book. Quoting from the opening lines, | 9"4 the discharge is more watery than |. and o 
ee dadead. we read: “ To. love ardently, to fight bravely, peo type. Owing tothe fact that con wheat 
At New York prices are well sustained, to die game, these attributes have been held | provocutem are ey and returns on - they ¥ 
receipts having been moderate for the sea- in high esteem by all nations, in ali climes, Lo sag epg ld ies should eoreD | 
son. The demand appears to be sufficient since history began.” It is the delineation | The safeguard should re + one grag shells 
and none has yet gone into storage, although of such virtues ag shown by Tonti, Pompon | any trouble appears. —" eags f1 
the quality of some lots is all right for that aud Renee that endears these characters to | CORKs.—“ Vintner”: Short corks alway. Vase 
purpose if desired. Dairy butter is not very the reader, tor one knows that it is their | the cheapest, and, it stands to reason, fai! ; 24to » 
plenty, but demand is comparatively light. creed to be brave, true and unselfish, | “ude the air from bottles as thoroughly i:. examin 
Receipts of all kinds Wednesday 9993 pack- holding honor higher than all else, |°TKS would. The good cork is elasti. , former 
ages. even higher than love, which glorifies pectin read eee 8 expend wh, weve f 
Cheese is in fair demand at steady prices. all things. Mr. Wilson writes lucidly and | is hard and brittle, like oan The th Ai pas ed 
Receipts Wednesday at New York 8566 emphatically. His characters are strong | the contents of a bottle being ruined witt oaee 
boxes. The skim cheese situation is not and brave, chivalrous and of .ardent tem- | cheap stopper are excellent. That's wii ;\, si a 
quite so bad, supplies having been reduced, perament. He does not create character, | 4'¢notused on higher-grade and expensive \\,.- rors 
aud best skim grades are selling a little but rather depicts the stereotype d’Artagnan | #"4 why a good cork on a bottle is the best — 
better. The drought has already reduced of Dumas. Mr. Wilson shows himself at | D.Mimade core weeny ate best of po gam 
somewhat the yield of milk in the cheese- his best in his plot, which is developed | where it is necessary 10 reese aeME butts, sate 
producing regions, and if continued will smoothly and consistently. His portrayal | tically air-tight. But champagne corke wns | 
check the supply of dairy products. The of Renee is charming in its womanliness, | of similar grade are expensive, and oe Prices 
hill pastures in central New York are al- although he does not make a typical French | essary to safeguard in preserving expensive held fir 
ready quite dry and brown. ITALIANS PICKING SPINACH, NEAR PROVIDENCE, R. I. woman of her, but rather an American. At | Stock, they are never used. Most of our }:).); 1 
The combined shipment of cheese from See descriptive article. any rate, it is well to read of such unselfish- | rade cork = bark comes from Spam i! W leer 
Canada to the United Kingdom for the sea- ness as Pompon’s and such loyalty as Cap- | consisting of lane, boarding utry it bales the effe 
i 1903, were 2,461,357 tain Tonti’s and such loveli » Doard-iike slabs ready to iv . 
meng zo. Limi Be cae tt the year doing the work that we may condemn. This How Apple Trees are Fed. Pork provisions range somewhat below | which aon pena, gpg st poe pen gr corks at once. These slabs retain mand th 
ms Te showing an increase of 207,966 is all very well in a general way,for we! ‘The apple tree may be separated into last quotations, owing probably to larger | not written a great book nor has he pro- | rn shape of the trees from which they were cut. is a gor 
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York for the same period were 285,711 , of a good apple orchard is two hundred . but he has produced a historical romance | Pores in the cork. Then they are cut into sina 
boxes, against 411,311 boxes for the year | fed with their work, but when we make spe-' bushels to the acre every year of its life. has again advanced within the past week 60! worthy of the name, and one which it is a | ares, and, with a short, broad kuife, shart, 1s rape 
previous, being a decrease of 125,600 boxes. cific charges of dishonesty against them we| We find that the appies will renove ina cents on. hinds and 20 cents per hundred pleasure to read. | Boston: Little, Brown | 2429F, the cork cutter, with a dexterous twist of as pres¢ 
The year’s exports, therefore, showed a should stand upon firm ground from which | year thirteen pounds of nitrogen, only one | Pounds on fores, with an advance two| ¢ (Co. Price, $1.50. ] the wrist, cuts cork after cork. Machine-nidc oe. 
large augmentation from Canada and a big we cannot be dislodged by an investigation. | pound of phosphoric acid and nineteen | Weeks ago, making in the two weeks anad-| ward politics, particularly in large cities corks are treated In a different way. Instead 01 em 
brink from the United States. The If we cannot do this we may earn an unenvi- | pounds of potash. Figured at the value of ; Vnce of 80 cents per hundred pounds on | are proverbially dirty, but we do not stems | seen te een mee ahane and contracting its ee 
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a pec fourcents per pound during our legislaturs indulge in tricks that aredark | pyjietin were on a twenty-year estimate, pounds on fores. filth of years of corrupt machine rule. | 4 Piece of metal appears at aid hen tne tc el 
the past ten months. and ways that are ruin, but unless we have and they figured that the production of The total shipments of the week from this There is no lack of opportunity for good coins have been stamped out of it. those of | 
1 ket hints are included in the almost absolute proof of malefeasance in | jeaves increased as the tree grew older. port 9361 quarters, against 12,125 quarters a upright men in municipal'politics, and pe a LocaTING ORE DEPosits.—“ Miner”: Yes, The pc 
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normal prevalence a mouid. 7 a by vague insinuations through the news-| year in the leaves. I need not say very ; ent at Brighton abattoir and steamers. in “The Spoilsmar.” prin: h Mason and | tected by telephones attached to aie = and slow 
was caused by dirty argent — a rd papers, for even if they are shown to be much to you about these leaves, but you can | Boston packers have made a larger kill of | fraroid Darnell tue bhemeenhan straight- Normally the telephonic disturbance is greatest weather. 
che “an we be very difficult to re- for rash statements, there will always be 4 | trom deteriorating by getting the leaves into | 18,200, preceding week 16,700, same week &/ aiderman of their respective wards, pre- pc sg ce ee ae The oe an 
ground, number of people who will not see the| the ground rather than by piling them up| Ye 280 21,700. For export the demand | sumably in Chicago. Mr. Flower centres | distribution, ond tng wry ears, the current =e 
aes ill have to be more care apology, and who will continue to believe | and burning them. has been very much larger, the total value | the political fight about Mason, who has a | point of maximum ie tiiieste an inden of tne pon 
Factory ee ee ddry d that the victims of unjust suspicion are per- Then, trees and leaves draw nitrogen, phos- by Boston packers having been about $120,- modest business in hentwane. and who | Position of the ore-bod ye ge — weotoacnn ro 
ful to keep their factories clean and dry, and | sons of immoral intent and action. hori id and potash ht ke the | 900, preceding week $66,000, same week last *, f the telephoni a oe we 
to use only the very best of materialin manu-| sometimes an accuser, who believes that : a minh He a sh enough to ma : the year $210,000 IU looks to the salary of alderman%as an added pi ag cas cen it is said, dependent 
; . P So ’ otal value be $9.01 per acre per year of av- es blessing, although he isin earnest and is | ®' 1 of the deposit and on the mineral 
ent veg nung po a his ideas are based on fact, is actuated by a | erage removal of fertility of an apple crop The marketing of hogs has continued of patie eueal himself an honest, st richness. In any event the new method promises - 
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So ne cdunieion att ahhh Gein (oe erative hat eo maximum yields, which are what we want | For corresponding time last year thenum-| who hope to finally bring Mason to| cies of the ore are dedectes to men cn ron part gravelly, i 
y promises tions, they have necessarily an alloy that is} to get at in our farming, in order to see ber was 335,000, and two years ago 440,000. |torms. He is pushed to the wall finan- | non-magnetic st a igs crops, but 
It is also very necessary 0 prove ot ‘ not distinguished for its purity, but we] what we miss, I have taken the fertility in From March 1 the total is 2,825,000, against cially at last, and then his bi rd | down the chute ons Ml a Dame deesenee ne the large cro 8 
Pe enor ees ey a _ arg believe that even in political organizations | the yarioug soils. 1 have classified the soils | :955,000 a year ago—a decrease of 230,000 | j, played. In return for his bai ‘Ma- employment of deen ibibaamats eee sothes heavier ae 
a re pti sonra 809 foe Pp the good exceeds the bad, and with the poet | anq I have taken the average of all of them. The quality of current marketings is good. son may prosper, but if he refuses he is in which a magnetized tack hammer is u-ed in quality and 
Pp Wane oeaaiites an see ply the English we hold that good will be final goal of ill.| | gnd in the first foot of average soil 35,466 Prices are decidedly reduced, and at the close | -yined. Darnell and his “ lady love” .are the manutacture of strawberry baskets on a large ing to the 
Pp And as a means of attaining that desirable pounds an acre of nitrogen, 5176 of phos- average $6.80 per one hundred pounds for brought to each other’s arms by their mutual scale in conjunction with a mechanical device chief of the 
prominent Western markets, compared with which presents the tacks one at a time and head by whose 
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ee plies sentry stre-| The Fertilizer Availability Problem. | the first foot. There is enough phosphoric The Canadian Northwest is filling u 
S a vt ; Most ot us who have studied the true | acid to last 528 years, and enough potash to| fast. At Winnipeg, last month T meter and strained circumstances, but all ends | Which is now being done every workday in a occupied by 
I worth of fertilizers and manures have often nine fell esatende of immigrants arriving in | Well. For the rotten condition in politics — grog works. Electro-magnetism cash return 
; nsiemase wondered why we must use quickly avail-| This table shows that when an apple | two d They tly f Scot- | Which Mr. Flower exposes he offers no ae, Jo wellized, the form of the magnet be approximate 
The booming wool prices in London have bl tash 4 sheenhest i ays. ey were mostly from t pe lug usually rectangular for this work and pre- ‘ 
tuthed 4acaen <n ieee able potash and phosphoric acid (German | orchard plays out at the end of twenty-five | jand. Accomm odstions for so many could | remedies, but simply lays “the ways and | senting a flat surface to the plates lifted. The The earlie 
alled to stir the lethargy 0 potash salts and acid phosphate) with ma-| or thirty years it certainly is not playing means ”’ bare by which people well able to | magnets ar ‘from cranes, 

1 trad d ts are larger than ship- hardly be secured,and many of the new y peop gn e suspended by chains -from cranes, gravel, thes« 
bine r —— ay tees om ' oe & ana ate nures and green manures. We know very | out because it has exhausted the fertility of | arrivals were sheltered only by tents. There | Pay to obtain their desired object free of | und pick up the plates by simple contact and of the heavi« 
ments. @ prolong: abor well, to cite an example, that farm-yard | the soil, but because it has exhausted the | has also been a great deal of immigration to| charge, while men escape the penalty | Without the loss of time consequent to the ad- women and « 

justment of chain and hooks in the older method. towns and 


over the country during the last year have 
evidently reduced the purchasing power of 
the people to a certain extent and machin- 


manure of average grade contains as much 
potash as nitrogen, and half as much phos- 
phoric acid. Now these proportions of 


mineral elements of the soil. 
methods of cultivation we may exhaust the 
nitrogen a great deal faster than fruit will 


Manitoba from the Dakutas and Minnesota, 
these being mostly sons of farmers, who are 
leaving a section where land costs $15 to $20 
per acre to start again where good farm land 








of suffering for their own sins because 
they are useful. Holding office comes to 
mean individual profit and security, but woe 
unto the one who would be upright and 


{tis also found that the metal plates can be lifted 
by the magnets while still so hot that it would 
be impossiole for the men to handle them. 
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ery is for the first timein years being shut | pjant food are suitable for all general farm- | take it out. In growin 
, . . g wheat it is possible | can be bought for $5 to $7 per acre.—H.V. 
a - the mae" ages ee the a ing crops, yet the use of such manures al-/| to remove eight times from the soil, by our | Jones, New York city. * who would labor for the general welfare of | succedanea which is found in Japan, China and In the earl. 
class of wors abrics, hot Irom existing | ways gives evidence of excessive nitrogen | methods of tillage, as much as the wheat Tray all. Mr. Flower understands the class of | throughout the East Indies in general. In the the grower | 
people about whom: he writes, and his | Japanese language it is called haje or haze. to thirty cent 


strikes in those particular mills, but from 
lack of orders. Coarse and medium wool- 


manuring when used in sufficient quantity. 
We know the potash and phosphate are 


You divide those figures by 
eight, and you find that you are getting 
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manner is refreshing in its wholesome 
presentation of existing conditions, mixed 


The tree commences to bear fruit when five or 
81x years old and increases its product every year 


late years th 
belt has been 


ens are moving pretty well, but the best | there, but we also know it is not effective, | down toward the limit of unproductiveness. 

oon are dull. hen threat of — 4 though it would seem it ought to be, as the | That is faulty tillage. By adding manure| Stories of adventure invariably please the | with a love interest. Mr. Flower’s dialogue pay scape oy See eee wee WIS produce The greatest 

8 encouraging the most t= ive atti-| same process which liberates the nitrogen | you correct that. When an apple orchard | youth, especially the Robinson Crusoe story, | is well execu‘ed, but his descriptive pas- seventy to oie —— _— nose ve section is tl 

tude on the part of clothing manufacturers. | should also liberate the other elements of | fails to produce, it is not because it has ex- | with its problems to be solved which appeal ; sages are not so good, although, as a whole, | The wax is een in ro middle ro co en . Owing to the 
to the imagination. Andrew Caster, in| the book is well written as regards clear- | between the skin and the seed, like the pulp of to the larg 


All of this 1s reflected in all branches of 
the wool trade, except in the primary mar- 


plant food. Asa matter of fact, however, 
the putash and phosphoric acid is not made 


hausted the fertility of the soil. 
ProF. J. W. CLOTHIER. 





** Pearl Island,’’ narrates the adventures of 


ness and comprehensiveness of style. There 
are lively scenes throughout the book which 


the grape. It is extracted by boiling the berries 
in water and allowing it to cool, when the wax 


growers hav 
Processes wh 


kets of the ee poste a wate available as quickly as is the nitrogen. Cape Girardeau, Mo. two boys cast adrift on an uninhabited 

ate that = siatgeepallgses aoe a aie To follow this through the growth of the island, which is used by Malay pirates for | captivate and hold one’s interest, while the ; 8¢Parates from the skin and seed, sinking to '\\« has been car: 
time, and they are purchasing throughout | (15) when only farm-yard manure is used Supplying the H aretreat. One adventure follows another | characters are very human. | Boston: L. | >°ttom of the vessel in a solid cake. The speci! ket ina 

the Territories with some freedom, though upplying the Home Market. ; 7 P gravity of this wax is .970, and its melting poi! ‘ poor 

with ue euch eueeenene eedhauntbestanh ihe suffers from lack of all plant food except Her the bord f both M h as thev meet their many enemies, both wild | ©. Page & Co. Price, $1.50. | 131° F, Itis largely used, either alone or mixed it has been tl 

weds nitrogen, but the roughage growth such as 2: ee Se ae assachu- | animals and human beings in the form of| Among the various themes which may | with tallow, by the SE a Se ceed ccture grapes in the 

serve as the basis for a novel, there is none | candles. This tree should not be confounded stored under 


setts and New Hampshire, near the Rhode 


Malays. The boys have pleasing individu 


with the *‘ tallow tree ” of China, which has @ })l/! 


hours after g: 


purchasing in Montana last year. The cost weeds, stalks, etc., makes a 
; m R Fy good, strong ‘. 
laid tte clean, " oe se — lots of | -rowth until checked by cold weather. In Island a wpe at — Vernon, the im- | alities and they grow in confidence in them- | more infrequently used or more interesting 
NOW SUNY WOly se ee ee eee the spring the decay of this vegetable sub- | ™¢nse freight trains show something of the | selves as they encounter successive dan-| when well developed than the one which 
_ stance is very rapid, and much of its plant productiveness of the region and the de- gers. Mr. Caster has described the scenes concerns children and their Goings. ‘*‘ Eliza- SE a a a 
Starters Control Flavor. food escapes by drainage where cover or = for supplies from abroad. aptly, and he is able by abundant/ peth” has become a well-known heroine in Popular Science. 
A maker can more readily control the | catch crops are not used. In this way the Ene was within the memory of some | incident to keep his readers on the| modern literature, and although “ Eliza- ——theeeeineedse made Tass year ecemed to 
flavor by the use of starters. An example | loss of nitrogen, take the season through, is still living when a few flat boats, making | 9x; vive to the very end. He does| peth’s Children” is not the familiar Eliza- | dicate that sea-water could oe be imitated 
regular trips on the river, and a few ‘our | not allow the entertainment which his| peth of the “ visits,” yet she is one who in- | ina later trial pure water mixed in correct } 
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of this kind was shown at the national | less than either potash or phosphoric acid, . ; : 
butter makers contest. We find that John | hence the need of potash and phosphatic cg on Ep-aaaD 4 did all the freight- story affords to rest solely with his plot, | terests us. She marries a Frenchman much | portion with the six chief salts of the ocean - The gro 
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average score of 98.12. This was not|the crop. The same thing crops up in 
mail alone now would be many times more reader’s interest will turn. The harmony | extremely interesting sons, Renaud, Ar- 


brought about by chance, nor entirely by 
the good milk furnished by the patrons. 
This maker said that he carried as many 
as seven or eight starters during this 
contest. Here we find him selecting the 
kind of bacteria that produces the best 
flavor. A starter of any kind is only 
adding enormous quantity of a species 
of bacteria that we expect to predomi- 
nate in the final product. This takes 
skill and hard work on the part of the 
maker. Starters of any kind are quite diffi- 
cult to carry forward, as every detail must 
be attended to punctually. The maker 
must also have smell and taste well culti- 
vated, so that he will be able to detect the 
slightest change or off-flavor. He must also 
have some knowledge of the principles of 
bacteriology. A few years ago it was 
largely chance work for a maker to win two 
high scores in succession. Now we find 
makers who use pure cultures and have a 
knowledge of the scientific principles of 
cream ripening, scoring high in most every 
contest. 


-~ 
at 





Injurious Reflections. 


There seems to bea growing tendency to 
bring charges against men that cannot be 
substantiated. This is especially the case 
in regard to our public officials. They are, 
of course, no better morally or intellectually 
than their fellows in private life, and to 
expect more of them in the direction of 
virtue and incorruptibility is to look for the 
impossible. We can sit at home orat the 
feast and censure them, for we can all crit- 


should potash and phosphates be used on a 
clover sod turned under, when the clover 
must contain nitrogen, potash and phos- 
phoric acid in such proportions as to suit 
the food needs of most crops. Asa matter 
of practical fact, however, these mineral 
fertilizer elements are needed. 

It isa fact thatthe nitrogen is more com- 
pletely utilized in manures and fertilizers 
than the other two elements, and this 1s, of 
course, because it more quickly takes an 
available form. After all, the usefulness of 
plant food is not so much the fact of avail- 
ability as having this availability at the 
right time. It foots little that plant food 
may be freely available at a time when the 
approach of cold weather and nature’s pro- 
vision of dry weather shall have forced a 
maturity, it is then toolate to do any good. 
As a broad general principle, therefore, 
give a somewhat free rein to the nitrogen, 
but look sharply after potash and phos- 
phates. For quick effects such as late spring 
applications or all kinds of mid-season 
crops, use only the highly available forms, 
German potash salts and acid phosphate. 
Bone is very good in its way, which is for 
fall manuring, but even then the potash 
must be used. There is no potash and but 
little available nitrogen in bone. Acid 
phosphate will not sour the land, but green 
manure and farm-yard manure will. When 
either of these are used lime must be also 
used, as often as once in five years, forty 
bushels per acre, but through all this the 
availability problem remains the same. 

M. J. SHELTON. 





icise, whatever our capacity may be, for 


clover farming. It is often asked why+ 


lead, whileas money crops cucumbers for 
pickling, corn for canniug and tobacco have 
taken positions of no mean importance. 





than the old coaches could handle. Ox : 
teams have been mostly superseded by between the plot ana the characters is well 
horses on the farm, and the popularity of 
bicycling, both for busi1ess and pleasure, 
has made the horseback rider a rare sight. 


kept, although at times the proportion is for- 
gotten, and the boys perform Herculean 
tasks with seeming ease. Mr. Caster holds 
his imagination well in check, and although 


In the line of stock, dairying takes the the book will not rank with those written 


with the late Mr. Henty, it is a dashing, ex- 
citing story, which may be classed as whole- 
some, and it will be founda pleasing com- 


Small freits are grown toa limited extent : 
; panion for a few hours. |New York: 
and satisfy the nearby markets much better Harper & Bros. Price, $1.25 net. ] 


than foreign supplies during their season. 


A story of New France, in which the 


Since the State wisely decided to pay 
loyalty and love of one man for another is 
eighty per cent. of the appraised value of proven, is the main theme of “A Rose of 


all animals condemned and found diseased 


Normandy,” a romance of love and advent- 


with tuberculosis, the farmers are willing, ure, by William R. A. Wilson. The author 


and most of them anxious, to havetheir cows 


introduces his two principal male charac- 


tested, and the result will be that instead of 
y ters in the opening chapters. The scene is 
one of the worst sections of the State for that Paris in the time of Louis XIV., and » 


disease, it will soon be one of the cleanest. 
Vernon, Vt., May 18. ‘ 





map about to be executed escapes in the 
sudden panic caused by an eclip-e of the 


basis sun. He climbs into the garret room of a 


Provision Market Fairly Steady. 
Beef selis about as quoted last week. 
Mutton and lambs are in demand at full 
quotations. Veal tends to lower prices as 
the supply increases. 
nearly steady, but with tendency down- 


ward. ; 
Shipments of beef to Boston market for 


soldier, Henri de Tonti. Thus was Pom- 
pon introduced to the hero of the book, and 
Pompon became a faithful follower of 
Tonti, because of the aid rendered when 
Pork prices hold| the guillotine was awaiting him. The 
two accompany La Salle, the great 
explorer-to-be, on his expedition to the 
new world, although their enemies make it 


the week were 157 cars, besides sixty-seven | difficult for them to depart. Before leaving, 
cars for export, a total of 224 cars; preced- | Tonti lost his heart toa ‘air maid from Nor- 


ing week 157 cars for Boston and ninety- 


mandy, Renee, whom he calls his ‘‘ ro eof 


three cars for export, a total of 250 cars;| Normandy.” Renee d’Outrelaise is also be- 


same week a year ago 127 cars for Boston 
and eighty-eight cars for export, a total of 
215 cars. 








loved by La Salle as well as by Captain 
Tonti, but the latter is comparatively un- 
honored because of the evil tongues of his 


mand and Andre. They come to England 
to bachelor Hugh’s estate, so their mother 
may enjoy a rest, and they keep “* Monsieur 
Hugh” actively engaged most of the time. 
Renaud, the eldest, takes upon himself the 
guardianship of his younger brother. Hehas 
been told to *‘ be English,’’ and he intends 
to put this command into practice. Andre 
isan epicurean as well as a fat, chubby, 
lovable small buy. The boys all take a 
great liking for a beautiful Miss Beresford, 
and in the end they are all the means of 
bringing ‘* Monsieur ’”’ and their adored 
lady into a life partnership. Throughout 
the book the three boys make matters inter- 
esting at all times and at all places. 
* Elizabeth’s Children ’’ is anonymous, so 
no one knows to whom to credit this 
bright and winsome tale. The author in- 
troduces Hugh, the one-time devoted ad- 
mirer of Elizabeth, in his ancestral estate, 
where he_ receives and entertains the 
young French gentlemen, and later 
on, Elizabeth and her husband. The 
characters of the boys occupy the greater 
part of the book, although the grown-up 
people do appear at the righttime. The 
book is written in a light vein, yet there are 
at times signs of deeper sentiments and pos- 
sibilities of strong yassions underneath the 
quiet calm. It is a deliciously charming 
story, with bits of quaint philosophy scat- 
tered amid the riot of child’s play and child 
life. That the man is but the child of larger 
growth is demonstrated by ‘“‘ Elizabeth’s 
Children.” | New York: John Lane. Price, 





$1.50. ] 


ships by wireless telegraphy is a late sugges! 
As distinct signals are all that is necessa!) 
seems to be possible already to send tin: 
pulses that would be perceptible over the «! 
North Atlantic, enabling mariners to cor 
their chronometers and find their longitude 
international arrangement, the time sigua!> 
certain fixed hours of day or night—could be | 
tected from other signals. 

—The making of pine-needle oil is an ii 
try of the Thuringen Mountains in southern ‘° 
many. The needles and young shoots or vi! 
pines—especially of Pinus pumilio—are colle: 
late in May or early in June, and are cul 
small pieces and, put into a cylindrical 
through which steam is pissed. The ste: 
then liquefied ina condenser, when the \0!® 
oil carried over is skimmed from the surface 
the water. The portion of the steam conde)! 
in the cylinder falls through the bottom. cé 
ing resinous, albuminous and tannated 
stances, and this extract is concentrated 
special vacuum evaporator, when it is added 
the oil to give the necessary perfume. The © 
put up in jars as a remedy for rheumatic ‘ 
similar complaints. The fibres left in ‘he > 
are separated by a special machine, perl! 
with the oil, and put upin packages for stuii 


pillows. 
——One of the greatest of puzz'es to the as! 


omer has been the rapid spreading of the ©! 
mous distance of 210 light days of the ne)! 
surrounding the new star in Perseus. The ex!’ 
nation that dark matter has been illuminate: 

a light flash from the central star is rejected ' 
Prof. Louis Bell for several reasons, espec' 
because the nebula does not show the pol :riza': 
of reflected light, and he concludes that the nv!) 
lous matter has been lighted up by the effects’ 
a traveling electro-magnetic wave-front. He fi!''~ 
that this theory fully agrees with the obser\"' 








phenomena. 
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Poultry. 


Turkeys Laying in Coops. 


ice one of the drawbacks to successful 
tur.ey raising is the loss of eggs due to tur- 
ke » making their nests a long distance 
» home, the possibility of inducing them 
to vay when confined in runs has been 
dat the South Carolina station, 
two lots, each containing two bens 
ue male bird. Bronze birds two years 
one case and three-year-old White 

; ..nds in the other. Each lot was con- 
in a run 80x100 feet, two nests ‘eov- 
at the top to keep out the rain and 
. hidden behind some bush being pro 
: in each case. The turkeys were fed 
morning to a mash of wheat bran 
orn meal 1.1, with whole corn and 
: on alternate nights. Twicea week 
t were given ground bone and meat 





« » and always had access to oyster- 
P . The Bronze turkeys laid forty-two 
‘ ‘rom March 26 to April 22 and the 


\\ te Holland thirty-six eggs from March 
9 May 4. Atthe end of the tenth day 
ex mination showed that thirty-eight of the 
f. ver and twenty-seven of the latter eggs 
" fertile. Twenty-seven of the Bronze 
tu ey eggs and sixteen of the White Hol- 
jal eggs hatched. During incubation the 
By .ze hens broke four eggs and the White 
Ii. land six, all of which were fertile. Itis 
staicd that all the eggs which failed to hatch 
were laid Garing the first two weeks of the 


Eggs and Poultry Steady. 


Prices of nearly all grades of eggs have 
hel firm at last week’s quotations. ‘Ihe 
only weakness is in the under grades of 
Western stock, which are beginning to show 
the effect of warm weather and do not com- 
mand the full confidence of buyers. There 
is a good deal of such fairly good stuck that 
can be bought for 15 or 153 cents. 

Boston dealers say that more eggs are 
going into storage this year than last, so far 
as present conditions indicate. Price of 
storage stock holds steady at 16 to 17 cents 
for good grades. 

In New York market the better grades 
are reported more searce as the season ad- 
vances, but the lower grades are in full 
supply and sold with some difficulty at 
present quotations, which are practically 
those of last week. 

The poultry situation is unchanged, sup- 
ply and demand being light and trade quiet. 
Live poultry still brings 135 cents for choice 
fat hens. Live spring chickens sell at 
95 cents. These are mostly from New 
Jersey and the South. 

The poultry market in New York is dull 
and slow, partly on account of the hot 
weather. The best demand is for choice, 
large, fresh killed broilers. Nearby spring 
ducks are more plenty and a little lower. 
Turkeys are not in good demand. Pigeons 
and squabs in fair demand and steady. 








Worticuitural. 


Commercial Grape Growing. 
Near the shore of Lake Erie, in Chautau- 


qua County, N. Y., is one of the chief | 


centres of vineyard culture. Grape grow- 
ing is,in faet, the leading agricultural in- 
terest of the section. The situation near 
the great lake, but a few hundred feet 
above the water level, secures exemption 
fromearly frosts. The soil, where light or 
gravelly, is not valuable for most other 
crops, but will produce early and fairly 
large crops of grapes .of good quality. The 
heavier clay soils produce grapes of fair 
quality and good shipping powers. Accord- 
ing to the statement of Milton Whitney, 
chief of the United States Bureau of Soils, 
by whose consent the illustration of the 
vineyard area is presented, there are 
thirty thousand acres set out to vineyards. 
Ninety per cent. of this area is occupied by 
the Concord, the other ten per cent. being 
occupied by different varieties. The annual 
cash return to the owners is estimated at 
approximately $2,000,000. 

The earliest grapes are picked upon the 
gravel, these being about two weeks ahead 
of the heavier soils. The pickers are men, 


women and children from the neighboring 
towns and villages. Baskets cost the 
grower from one to three cents, dependent 


entirely upon the requirements of his mar- 
ket, 

Inthe early years of the grape industry, 
the grower received as much as twenty-five 
tothirty cents fora ten-pound basket. In 
late years the average price for the grape 
belt has been about seven cents per basket. 
The greatest difficulty of the growers in this 


section is the marketing of their fruit. 
Owing to the great reduction in prices, due 
to the large number in the industry, 


growers have been compelled to cheapen 
Processes wherever possible, and much fruit 


has been carelessly packed and sent to mar- 
ket ina poor and unfit condition. Recently 
ithas been the custom to pick and pack the 
grapes in the field, whereas they should be 
Stored under cover from twelve to fifteen 
hours after gathering. This gives the fruit 
an opportunity to wilt, when it is ready to 
pack. Fruit handled in this way will keep 
With care fora reasonable length of time. 
On the hurried packing and shipping of the 
fruit, now practiced, brings it to market in 
4 poor condition, and low prices result. 

The s:owers have attempted to control the 
Supply ond prices of the-fruit, hut generally 
they lave failed. The chief cause of such 
failure. has been the fact that notwith- 
standis, such organizations, the fruit grown 
on lan’ | vodueing only 24 to four tons to the 
dere, thch of much finer quality, brought 
NO or. er pound to the growers than the 


Inferio: crapes grown on soils producing 


from ive tons. Still there are some 
growe ‘lifferent sections who have com- 
bined success, putt ng up their fruit in 
a litionand making a special mar- 
— uperior product. The growers, 
ste - \ their fruit at different stations, 
lee le price for the day as satisfac- 
_ ‘ for the grape industry up to 
a lias been gloomy, but now the 
sna the manufacture of wine has 
tng ef. Heretofore wine manufact- 


Seen handicapped by sufficient 
imodations, but these have re- 
icreased. Wine has been made 
i since 1840, when Dea Elijah 
‘tirst few gallons. The indus- 
lily increased from that time, 
>of 1900 showing 1,500,000 gal- 
n local cellars. The wine men 
tnine 0 “turers of unfermented grape 
of thei . ‘nually increasing the capacity 
will ishments, so that in time they 
Sia ‘ great portion of the grapes 
this region. 
well to emphasize the impor- 
‘ect drainage of lands devoted to 
‘ture. ‘There are many places 
‘nd where drainage would make 
‘ence in the quality and time of 
the fruit. The grape on prop- 
‘“l land is sweeter and matures 
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VINEYARD IN CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, NEW YORK. 





much quicker than on land with poor 
drainage. 

The ‘‘two-arm renewal "’ system of prun- 
ing grapes is extensively used. In the em- 
ployment of this system the grapes are 
planted at intervals of eight feet in rows of 
eight feet apart. 


-_ 


Hay Trade Fairly Active. 


The high prices ruling for the past month 
or so have brought out a more liberal sup- 
ply in most markets and prices have shaded 
off a little, but are still high. Boston 
market, however, has been lower,and the 
others and some of the shipments that would 
have natura ly gone to that city, have been 
diverted elsewhere. The result is that Bos- 
ton quotations are firm on first grades and a 
little higher for No. 2. Receipts for the 
past week were 297 cars of hay, thirty-seven 
cars of which were billed for export, and 
eight cars of straw. Corresponding week 
last year the receipts were 444 cars of hay, 
221 cars of which were billed for export, and 
nine cars of straw. 

At New York the supply is now closer to 
the demand and prices are considerably be- 
low the top notch recorded three weeks 
ago, the fall being most noticed on the 
lower grades. Demand is still very active 
and present rates ought to be maintained, 
especially in view of the present bad out- 
look for the next crop. The market at 
| Providence, R. I., has been strong for the 
| past week or two, top grades brin. ing $20 to 
| $22, No, 2 sells readily. Markets West 








| and South continue tolerably firm, with re- 
| ceipts light or moderately increased. 

| Prospects of the new hay crop are re- 
| ported poor in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, 
with growth slow and fields injured by 
| drought. In Pennsylvania the prospects 
were good until the dry spell, but are now 
less promising. New York mowing fields 
have suffered severely fromthe dry weather. 
Michigan expects a short crop from lack of 
rain. Inthe irrigated districts of the West 
water is scarce, and ditches running short 
on account of unusually light spring rain- 
fall. In New England the present outlook 
is unfavorable. Stock of hay on hand is re- 
ported very small in all sections without ex- 
ception. 

The following shows the highest prices 
for hay in the markets mentioned: Boston 
$20, New York $23, Jersey City $23, Phila- 
delphia $21, Brooklyn $21, Providence $22, 
Pittsburg $18.50, Minneapolis $15.50, Balti- 
more $21, Chicago $15.50, Richmond $19 50, 
Cincinnati $17.25, Washington $19, Mon- 
treal $10, New Orleans $19, Cleveland $17, 
St. Louis $16. 


»~ 
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Apples in Light Demand. 


Warm weather and the growing abun- 
dance of vegetables have caused a falling 
off in the call for apples. Quality, too, is 
rather poor, and many lots become dry and 
withered as the season advances. Some 
‘choice lots are still occasionally received, 
and these biing more than top quotations. 
Russets and Ben Davis comprise the great 
bulk of trade at this season, the two kinds 
selling at about equal prices when of same 
grade. The Russet is well known, and in 
quality is better than the other, but the red 
color of the Davis helps sell it. No impor- 
tant change in the apple situation is to be 
expected the balance of the season, as sup- 
ply and demand are likely to hold ‘about 
balanced at something like the present 
rates. 

The United States is increasing its lead 
among apple-growing countries. The apple 
orchards in America have increased sur 
prisingly, for there are now considerably 
over eighty-one and a half millions of trees 
more than there were ten years ago, so that 
at the present time fifty-five out of every 
hundred orchard trees bear apples. Much 
of the fruit exported finds its way to Eng- 
lish markets, where it competes not only 
with the home-grown stock, but also with 
Canadian produce, for Ontario alone has 
over six and three-quarter millions of trees, 
which generally yield nearly fourteen and 
a half million bushels. France also sends a 
fair quautity across the channel, and the 
antipodes, with their contrary seasona, help 
in maintaining the supply. 
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Vegetables in Moderate Supply. 


Trade is not quite so active since the com- 
ing of warmer weather, but, on the other 
hand, the shipments have been reduced be- 
cause of dry weather, and prices of some 
lines have advanced. Potatoes are firm 
with a tendency to advance, receipts being 
moderate and demand steady. Some fancy 
lots of Houlton Rose being ninety cents. 

Native onions are nearly out of market. 
Their place is taken by those from Egypt 
and HKermuda at high prices. Cabbages 
from the South are plenty and cheap for the 
season. Southern spinach is crowded out 
by the native, which is selling lower than 
when last quoted. The cucumber supply is 
mostly from the South, and the hothouse 
product is falling off. Hothouse tomatoes 
are now of excellent quality, but price is 
low on account of the abundant shipments 
from the South. 

Except tomatoes, the supply of Southern 
truck is rather light at present. Choice 
string beans are scarcefand high. Native old 
turnips and parsnips are not plenty,and pars- 
nips are higher. Rhubarb is low, although 





bulk of receipts bring only about $1 to $1.25 
per dozen bunches. Some lima beans from 
Florida are on sale, but the demand is light. 
The demand has improved for dry beans, 
and prices are a little higher on some lines 
of pea and medium. Yellow eyes are in 
light supply. 

At New York native and Southern vege- 
tables, except tomatoes, are in generally 
short supply. Onions, potatoes, spinach, 
lettuce, radishes and asparagus are less 
abundant than usual at this time of year, 
and prices are quite firm. Many of the 
Southern peas areof poor quality. Southern 
squashes are more plenty, also cabbages. 


Grain Markets Firm. 


The average of grain quotations at the 
leading cities shows but-slight changes dur- 
ing the week, but the general tendency is 
rather up than down. Recent crop news, 
both at home and abroad, has been ofa 
rather unfavorable nature, and has caused 
dealers and holders to refuse sales except 
at full prices. 

Wheat has advanced about one cent a 
bushelin Chicago. Millfeed is little higher 
in most markets. Corn and corn meal show 
no marked changes. The drought, if long 
continued, will vf course affect the corn 
prospects as well as other staples. Western 
States at present, in contrast with the East, 
are having too much wet weather. The 
drought in the Northwest and Manitoba has 
beer relieved by general rains. 

The foreign demand is good. Exports of 
wheat for week were 4,097,996 bushels, 
against 3,201,680 bushels last week and 
5,172,634 bushels last year; since July 1, 
195,600,759, against 222,339,362 bushels last 
year. Corn for week, 1,431,257 bushels, 
against 1,631,709 bushels last week and 82,- 
785 bushels last year; since July 1, 58,442,- 
916 bushels, against 25,738,150 bushels last 
year. 

Dispatches from Paris state that the im- 
port duty on wheat is likely to be 1educed 
from 37 cents to 15 cents per dushel, on ac- 
count of the short crop. Such a measure 
would increase the already large exports to 
that country. 

Total breadstuff exports during April of 
$18,277,000 show a gain of $5,800,000 com- 
pared with 1902, but a loss of $6,100,000 
from 1901, and they are $800,000 below the 
average of the preceding eight months, 
whereas it had been expected that a large 
advance would have been recorded by this. 
Maintenance of high grain prices is un- 
doubtedly responsible. April’s meat and 
dairy exports of $11,528,690 are the small- 
est for any month in over five years, and 
compare with an average for the preceding 
nine months of $13,739,000, and for the 1902 
year of $15,133,000. The ten months total 
for domestic products of $690,251,672 shows 
a gain of nearly $4,000,000 over a year ago, 
but is $52,000,000 behind the 1900-’01 period. 

Grain shipments from Boston to European 

markets last week aggregated 285,956 bush- 
els, of which 243,437 bushels were corn and 
42,483 bushels were wheat. The shipments 
from Boston this week will nearly treble the 
amount exported last week. The total num- 
ber of bushels to be shipped thus far this 
week will be 792,500 bushels, of which 536,- 
500 bushels will be corn and 256,000 bushels 
wheat. 
The cold spell seems to have caused more 
damage to grain in Europe than in America. 
In spite, therefore, of the fine promise of 
the winter wheat crop of the United States, 
and notwithstanding the unprecedentedly 
large wheat surplus of the Argentine Re- 
public, the situation, as summed up by the 
latest Government report, appears, on the 
whole, to justify the firm tendency shown 
in the world’s markets—the more so from 
the fact that the adverse conditions affect- 
ing winter wheat in several European 
countries involve to a greater or less extent 
another great European bread grain, 
namely, winter rye. 
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Crops at a Standstill. 

The following is the report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, climate 
and crop bulletin of the weather bureau, 
New England section, for the week ending 
Monday, May 18: 

The weather of the week was dis- 
tinguished for moderately warm days, cool 
nights, and a marked deficiency in rainfall 
in all portions of the district. Frosts were 
reported in the northern States without 
damage, and scattered, light showers on the 
night of the fourteenth. The week com- 
pletes a month with practically no rainfall 
that has been of much benefit, the amounts 
that have been reported during that time 
being in the main under an inch. 

The crop conditions, to a certain extent, 
can be well expressed by the opening sen- 
tence of last year’s bulletin for the corre- 
sponding week: ‘Crops have remained in 
almost all instances practically at a stand- 
still, and, in some, their growth has been 
seriously retarded by the low temperatures 
of the nights, combined with the deficiency 
of rainfall that has been so universally 
prevalent.”” To this can be added the state- 
ment that the seriousness of the drought 
has been aggravated by the prevailing dry 
winds and high temperatures of the days. 
Any amount of rain was welcome, and the 
larger amounts revived vegetation some- 
what. Of the three hundred correspond- 
ents whose reports were received this week, 





the yield has been less than usual. Fancy 





asparagus is bringing high prices, but the 


there was not one that did not lay great stress 
upon the seldom paralleled, at this season, 


dryres3 of the s»il, and the crying need of 
rain to help crops and save grass and past- 
ures. 

Fall grain has done remarkably well until 
set back by the drought. Some rye is now 
heading with, however, short stalks. Early 
spring-sown grain came up well, but there 
has been but little growth fur the two 
weeks past. The later sown comes up 
slowly and must have more moisture in 
order to amount to anything. Fxc>pt sweet 
corn in gardens, the bulk of the corn crip 
remains to be planted. The ground has 
been too dry to plant in most localities, and, 
in some, too dry to work to good advantage. 

Grass and pastures, are evidently feeling 
the effects of the dry weather more than 
other crops, and many fields are so far gone 
that rain now will not insure a fair crop. 
This is especially true of old fields,but new 
seeded, heavily manured fields are holding 
their own fairly well. There is no doubt 
but what the yield of grass has been les 
sened, and unless there 1s rain in the im- 
mediate future the damage will be greatlv 
increased. Many farmers are planning to 
put in an increased acreage of hungarian 
and oats and peas for fodder, owing to 
the dubious outlook for the main crop. 

Connecticut and portions of Massachu- 
setts report that apple blossoms were 
slightly injured by the frosta of two weeks 
ago. The majority of correspondents esti- 
mate the bloum to be a little above the 
average for an off year. The peach crop 
will be very light, plums and cherries vari- 
able, and pears probably fair. In many 
places tent caterpillars are numerous and 
canker-worms are causing some damage. 

The greater part of the potato crop is 
planted, together with nearly all gardens. 
The weather has hindered the sprouting of 
seeds, and the growth of the vegetables 
already up toa marked extent. 

Tobacco beds apparently are looking only 
fairly well. Although some setting has 
been done under cloth, the work has not 
been pushed yet, as most growers are wait- 
ing for a soaking rain to get the soil in 
better condition. 

The reports from New York State show 
that the work of planting is well advanced, 
but the ground is very dry, and severe 
drought conditions are prevailing through- 
out the State. The greatest damage in New 
York has been to wheat, rye and grasses, 
and hay is reported very light. Grass in 
Ontario County is beginning to turn brown 
and to wither. The ground is baked. Grain 
has not sprouted. While Madison County 
has had no rain in four weeks, the weather 
has been cool, and crops are not ma- 
terially injured. The dairy interests 
of the Mohawk valley are in _ bad 
shape. No rain has fallen in six weeks. 
Dairymen are obliged to feed grain and 
look for higher prices for cheese and butter. 
The land in Cayuga County is so dry that 
farmers cannot plow it. The grain crop 
will fall off twenty-five per cent. If rain 
cumes soon, the damage to crops in Seneca 
County from dry weather will be small. 

All over the lake region and the Ohio 
valley droughty conditions prevail, and the 
prospect is considered doubtful for early 
vegetables and small fruits. Another week 
of dry weather will cause serious loss to 
Eastern farming interests. 
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The Cabbage Crop. 


Cabbage should receive a fair share of 
attention from commercial] growers. As 
many as ten thousand can be grown on an 
acre. 

Wakefield and Winningstadt are desirable 
early varieties ; follow these with Hender- 
son’s Early Summer and Flat Dutch 
varieties. For destroying the cabbage 
butterfly salt is not satisfactory. Paris 
green is dangerous. Lime is used with 
some success in dust form. A dash of hot 
water in theearly morning has proved suc- 
cessful when used with care and judgment. 
Randolph, Mo. A. CHANDLER. 











Pasture at Night. 
To my mind there is nothing better in 
warm weather than to turn cows into the 
pasture nights—better for the cows and for 
the pasture. Barns should be well lighted 
and ventilated. Would not keep cows in 
stanchions all winter; it is not good for the 
general health of the animal nor for the pro- 
duction of a first-class dairy product. 
They should be turned into a sheltered 
yard twice a day to drink. We cannot 
afford to keep our cows other than we do 
our families—in clean, sweet, comfortable 
quarters. Take care of your dairy cow as 
you would your driving horse. 

C. D. RICHARDSON. 

Franklin County, Mass. 





Potato Blight Prevented. 


‘* Shall potato growers spray?’’ This is 
the question asked by Bulletin No. 221 of 
the station at Geneva; and the figures given 
in the bulletin go far toward answering the 
query with a very strong affirmative. In 
seasons when blight and rot are very de- 
structive, as they were in 1902 in nearly all 
parts of the State, there can be no question 
asto the profitableness of the use of bor- 
deaux mixture. The results at Geneva 
showed this very plainly ; for spraying seven 
times, at an expense of about $10 per acre, 
gave an increased yield of 1234 bushels of 
potatoes, and three sprayings increased the 
yield 984 bushels. 

But growers generally think they cannot 





afford to pay the premium for disease insur- 
ance, through spraying, since rot and blight 
do not come, destructively, very often. The 
results of the teat on Long Island, though, 
indicate that even in sections seemingly free 
from disease, the spraying does more than 
enough good to repay its cost. Both early 
and late blight were absent from the experi- 
mental area near Riverhead, L. 1., yet here 
spraying seven times gave a gain of forty- 
five bushels per acre, and spraying three 
times a gain of 7% bushels. 





Lawn Making. 


In starting a lawn, work the soil thor- 
oughly to adepth of eighteen inches, and 
after it has been brought to the same condi- 
tion as that desired for a good flower bed, 
put on a topdressing of twenty bushels of 
wood ashes, ten bushels of ground bone, five 
bushels of salt and one bushel of lime to 
the acre. 

For smal er parcels of land use, of course, 
smaller proportions of the same formula. 
The formula for mixing seed is five bushels 
an acre, divided as follows: Two bushels 
of blue-grass seed, two of Rhode Island 
Bent, three-quarters of a bushel of sweet 
vernal and one-quarter of a bushel of white 
clover seed. ABEL F. STEVENS. 

Middlesex County, Mass. 
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Progress in Northern Vermont. 


In this northwestern county of Vermont 
the season advances slowly and steadily. 
Very little mud remains in the highways, 
no frost in the fields to aisturb fence- 
builders and no difficulty in plowing, either 
in the uplands or lowlands. Everything 
seems favorable for a pleasant and profit- 
able summer in the agricultural world. The 
Missisquoi river, our principal waterway, 
maintains an even flow, and the tributaries 
hive not overflowed their banks at any 
time as yet. Jay Mountain, rising to a 
height of 4200 feet, still retains upon her 
brow the snows of winter, but gradually 
yields to the mild sway of summer, and will 
soon put on her green garments, by which 
token she is known everywhere. 

{ndications here mark the transition from 
old-time methods and manners to modern 
fashions. Nowhere in New England are 
there more advanced ideas of farm tillage 
and nowhere a better equipment for service. 
No finer herds can be found than graze on 
our hillsides, and it needs not to be told that 
the largest creamery in the world has its 
home in our shire town of St. Albans. In 
keeping with this fact, it is not surprising 
that in the northeastern town of Montgom- 
ery there are several mammoth manufac- 
tories where about a million butter tubs 
and boxes areannually made, markets for 
which extend far and wide. 

Some changes also ere apparent in the 
domestic and social life. For many years 
the White Mountain region of New Hamp- 
shire has secured the bulk of summer visit- 
ors from the seaboard cities. People are 
beginning to learn that equally enticing at- 
tractions are to be found among our green 
hills, and facilities for the accommodation 
of this class are increasing. Nestling 
among the verdant hills are many cosey 
villages with neat, well-kept homes of en- 
tertainment; while further up the hill 
slopes, often at an elevation of 1500 feet, 
there are many beautiful estates offering 
splendid temporary or permanent homes for 
the wearied dwellers in cities. One such | 
the writer is occupying, under the shadow | 
of Jay Peak and overlooking Lake Cham- 
plain. 

The secretary of the State board of agri- 
culture is so impressed with these increas- 
ing evidences of deyelopment, and the in- 
flux of summer guests and permanent home- | 
seekers, that he propuses to incorporate iu 
his forthcoming series of pamphlets much 
information concerning the village and 
farm homes of Vermont. It is believed that 
a better knowledge of the advantages 
offered in these valley and mountain re- 
treats, a juster judgment of their commer- 
cial and social values, will conserve the in- 
terests of the settled residents, and also at- 
tract buyers and home-seekers beyond the 


borders of the State. 
GEORGE A. SMITH. 
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Green Food for Pigs. 
No one is in a position to grow pigs with 
profit unless hecan provide pasture or green 
forage of some kind for his animals. They 
need this from spring to autumn, and then 
they go to grain for finishing. In this con- 
nection the following experiment is interest- 
ing—the idea being to see whether a portion 
of the grass or fibrous food fed in conjunc- 
tion with corn meal was not more healthful 
and profitable than the meal without any 
other admixture. Taking a litter of six 
pigs, five weeks old, it was divided into two 
lots as nearly equal in weight and thrift as 
possible. 
One lot was kept ina pen and fed upon 
corn meal soaked in water twelve hours. 
The other lot was kept inapen alongside 
and fed upon green clover, cut short, and 
mixed with corn meal. At first only one 
quart of this cut clover was fed each pig, 
with all the meal they would eat. This 
meal being mixed with clover, the particles 
were separated, and when eaten went to the 
stomach in a spongy condition, so that the 
gastric juice could penetrate the mass, as 
water does a sponge. The juice being able 
to come in contact with all the food very 
quickly, digestion is soon accomplished. 
This lot of pigs, with the clover and meal, 
were always lively, always ready for their 
food, while the other lot, with meal alone, 
ate greedily for a time, then became dainty 
fora few days, showing a feverish state of 
the system, contenting themselves for a few 
meals with water, until, by fasting, they 
got over their indisposition, and went on 
feeding again. This was repeated many 
times during the tive months that the ex- 
periment lasted. At the end of the time the 
two lots were weighed. 
The lot fed on meal alone scaled 150 
pounds each, the other lot 210 pounds each, 
or forty per cent. more for being treated as 
grass-eating animals. Each lot consumed 
the same amount of meal. The clover in 
this case was given in small quantity, and 
intended merely to act as a divider for the 
meal. The amount never exceeded two 


quarts of cut clover at a meal. 
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No farmer can buy a good horse so 
cheaply as he can raise it. 











——Since the discovery of cattle with the foot 
and mouth disease in Framingham, Mass., and to 
make a more symmetrical quarantine boundary. 
the neighboring towns of Millis and Ashland 
have been included in the quarantine district 
heretofore established. 

—A. W. Gilman of the State Départment of 
Agriculture has appointed Sidney C. Thompson 
of Winterport as expert dairy inspector of the 
State. Mr. Thompson was formerly superintend- 
ent of schoois in Winterport, and for some time 
has been manager of the butter factory in that 


town. 
oe The creamery plant at Bethel, Me., has 


been sold to a new corporation. It is thought 
that the new organization will be perfected and 
the factory running under the new management 





about June 1. - It-1s: thought that there will be a 


Outlook for the future of the business 1s most en- 
coura ging. 

——The Guernsey Cattle Club at its annual 
meeting at New York, May 33, re-elected these 
officers: Pre ident, James H. Cadman of Brook- 
line, Mass.; Vice-Presidents, Sydney Fisher of 
Knowlton, P. Q., and A. J. Cassatt of Berwyn, 
Pa.; Secretary and Treasurer, William H. Cald- 
well of Peterboro, N. H. Charles L. Hill of 
Rosendale, Wis.,and ex-Governor W. D. Hoard 
of Wisconsin were elected to the executive com- 
mittee for four years. 

——A report was current Wednesday after- 
noon that the quarantine in eastern Massachu- 
setts had been removea, with the exception of 
the section surrounding Framingham, where the 
last cases were found. But it was stated at the 
Boston offices of the national and State cattle 
bureaus that no official action of the kind had 
been taken. 

—William White, a farmer residing near 
South Williamstown, Mass., discovered Monday 
that two of his cows had been poisoned by paris 
green, which had been placed in his pastures. 
One of the cows died. A veterinary found that 
the animal had eaten a large quantity of the 
poison. Both cuws are pure bred and are valued 
at $100. 

—-No cases of the font and mouth disease 
have been found since those at Framingham, 
Mass., as reported last week. The New Hamp- 
shire quarantine has been partially removed. 
Live stock may be shipped from New Hampshire 
into Massachusetts, subject to the regulations of 
the latter State, for immediate slaughter at 
Boston (including Brighton and Cambridge) and 
Somerville, provided that they shall not be un- 
loaded en route nor at any public stock yard, nor 
be driven over any streets, but shall be taken by 
rail to an abattoir where inspection is maintained 
by the depaitment Cattle may be shipped 
from Massachusetts for pasturage in New 
Hampshire, in cases where the chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry finds, upon 
investigation, that it may be done with safety 
and issues permit therefor, and when the con- 
sent of the proper authorities of New Hamp- 
shire has been obtained. The New England 
address of the bureau is 147 Milk street, Bos‘on. 
The Vermont quarantine is still further modified 
and reduced. Formerly only cattle meant for 
slaughter could -be shipped to Massachusetts. 
Live stock may now be shipped from Vermont 
1uto Massachusetts across New Hampshire, sub- 
ject to the regulations of the St ite of Massachu- 
setts, for purposes other than immediate slaugh- 
ter, when shipped in cars sealed by inspectors of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, and the seals are 
not broken except after arrival at their destina- 
tion. 

——One of the most severe forest fires was that 
which swept over the Joe English mountain in 
southern New Hampshire. Hundreds of acres 
of valuable timber land were destroyed, and the 
loss amounted to thousands of dollars. The fire 
was visible from a great distance. 

—No more rural free delivery routes will be 
put in operation this fiscal year, except those 
already arranged and ordered established, ana 
there will be a general slowing up in the work of 
that division, with greater attention than ever to. 
economy. A deficit of $20,000 already exists in 
the rural free delivery funds, and -it is hkely that 
the discovery of this deficiency had a good deal 
to do with the suspension of Mr. Machen, chief of 
the division. 

—Our exports to Russia during nine months 
ending with March were nearly double those of 
the corresponding period in any year of the last 
decade, and our imports from Russia are also 
steadily and rapidly increasing, being double 
those of 1899 and three times those of 1894. In 
both imports and exports the figures of our trade 
with Russia are about three times as large, ia the 
nine months ending with March of this year, as 
in the nine months ending with March, 1894. In 
the exports the increase has been especially 
marked in the past year, our total exports to 
Russia in the nine months ending with March, 
1903, being $13.584,875, against $7,441,014 in the 
corresponding months of last year. Our principal 
imports from Rus ia are h'des and skins, wool, 
licorice root and fibres, for all of which there is a 
constantly increasing demand among manufact- 
urers. Our principal exports to Russia are 
cotton, of which the United States produces 
three-fourths of the world’s supply; copper, of 
which we produce one-halt of the world’s supply; 
agricultural implements and machinery. 

-—The Holstein-Friesian Association holds its 
annual meeting at Syracuse, N. Y., June3. Itis 
proposed to appropriate money to award special 
prizes of duplicate premiums where won by ani- 
mals recorded in the Herd Book, in public com- 
petition for yields of milk or butter, or both, and 
for the quality of butter, at such exhibitions as 
the board of officers may select for authorized 
special prizes at fairs, or established competitive 
tests and the like, at fairs ana expositions to be 
selected by the officers. Prof. H. H. Dean of 
Ontario Agricultural College will address the 
meeting. 

—aA movement has been started by some of 
the graduates of New Hampshire Agricult- 
ural College to elect as president, J. Warren 
Smith, the efficient director of the New England 
weather bureau. Mr. Smith isa New Hampshire 
man, born and raised on a farm in Grafton. He 
isa graduate ot the college, and his work has 
kept him in close touch with State boards of ag- 
riculture, agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations, and with agricultural methods and in- 
dustrial advancement generally. He is a good 
public speaker, and frequently lectures at Farm- 
ers’ Institute. and before scientific and other 
organizations. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 


Philander Williams, 


Taunton, Mass. 


Originator and Breeder of the Celebrated Aut 
crat Strain of 


LIGHT BRAHMAS 


Also Breeder of 


DARK BRAHMAS, 


BUFF AND WHITE COCHINS, 
Buff and Silver Wyandottes, Buff ané 
Black Cochin Bantams, Goldep 


Sebright Bantams and Yellow Fantai) 
Pigeons. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $6500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Preaim 
able Peultry Baising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make ayear 

Keeping oultry 5 Poultry Yards Houses 

Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting 

Hen and_ Incubation; — and Care 
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Turkeys; Caponizing; efpts 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. pb 
nt to any address on rece! ty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLouGH- 
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large increase in the number of patrons, and the 


Bex 3354, Besten, Mase. 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 





A philanthropic laundry.is to be opened 
in Boston, but apparently poets are not the 
prime objects of the philanthropy. 





It’s always so interesting to know that 
one is more uncomfortably warm than he 
was on the corresponding day six years ago. 

Many persons who read of the recent ex- 
ploits of a gang of rowdies on a Coney- 
island car probably sighed fora revival of 
the whipping post as they laid down their 
newspapers. 








Like many other minor forms of exhila- 
ration, the rivalries of ‘‘sophs’”’ and 
“‘freshies’’ out at College Hill lose their 
effervescence when reported too frequently 
in the city dailies. 

At a performance of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,”’ in Nebraska, several persons were 
killed or injured by an accident to the 
theatre. Uncle Tom escaped and so did 
Topsy and Little Eva. 
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After all, there is prospect of considerable 
fruit inthe Northeastern States the coming 
season. But noone kind is likely to bein 
oversupply, and prices ought to be more 
satisfactory to growers than was the case 
last season. 
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When a thief picks up his morning paper 
and reads that he overlooked a large sum 
of money, the news must be something 
of ashock. But there are cases on record 
where the thieves have triumphed over such 
carelessness by going back and doing a 
more thorough job. 

The Rev. Dr. Moore has said a good word 
for Wall street; and one that should be 
pondered by those who read it, lest they 
forget that Wall street is as human as other 
institutions, and fall into a pernicious habit 
of condemning that section wholesale with- 
out knowing much of anything about it. 








It is impossible to regard the situation in 
Lynn with undivided sympathy. We are 
neither ‘* singing bakers ’’—a title that 
rather suggests a Russian religious sect— 
nor do we live in their vicinity. Viewed 
impartially the only real solution seems to 
be to found a colony of them somewhere out 
n Saugus. 





Maine dairying ought to takea step for- 
ward now that a State dairy expert is to 
devote all his time helping the farmers and 
the creamery men, teaching improved 
methods and removing difficulties so far as 
possible. The effect of this move upon the 
character of the dairy output will be ob- 
served with interest. 

The expected has happened in the case of 
the New Orleans strikers who have got into 
trouble by interfering with a trolley car en- 
gaged in carrying Uncle Sam’s mail bags. 
Labor leaders have foreseen this difficulty 
ever since the trolley car was first sug- 
gested as aconvenient medium for trans- 
porting the mails. 
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The beautiful seriousness with whicha 
Chicago school-teacher regards the effect: of 
Shakspere in the public schools is worthy 
of being immortalized. Imagine the average 
American youngster being affected, one way 
or the other, by the homeopathic dose of 
Shakspere ponderously forced upon him by 
our school curriculum. 
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With all due respect to the members of 
the Boys’ Orchestra, Master Herbert, the 
Infant Roscious of nearly a hundred years 
ago, still holds the record for precocious 
achievement. At the age of seven years and 
a half, so history tells us, Master Herbert 
acted Sir John Falstaff, Richard III., Hot- 
spurand seven other characters all in the 
same evening. 








The drought is becoming more and more a 
serious matter. Apparently nothing but a 
wet June will save the hay crop or bring 
pasture feed up to standard. Soil of the up- 
lands is already rather dry for planting 
small seeds, and many such plantings are 
being delayed or omitted altogether. Fore- 
sighted farmers are already discounting a 
probable short hay crop by planting more 
than the usual amount of fodder corn. 
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** To deliver an effective left-hand swing,”’ 
says an ordinarily peaceful contemporary: 
“‘creep up to your opponent with the left 
foot. When you see an opening that you 
feel will give you a good blow on some part 
of his neck or jaw, bring the right foot close 
to the left, and at the same time throw the 
apper part of your body forward along with 
the left.’”’ This advice should prove inval- 
uable now that the summer season has 
begun in the trolley cars. 








A leading Boston real estate agent was 
somewhat amused to learn that his adver- 
tisement of farms for sale had been refused 
by a Montreal paper on the ground that 
such advertising would tend to depopulate 
the country. This is certainly anew form 
of patriotic journalism. But how about the 
boom literature of the Canadian Northwest 
which our neighbors have been sending over 
here by the carload? It’sapoor rule that 
‘won’t work on both sides of a boundary line. 
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Farm help is considtred scarce, yet a call 
at the office of any large city agricultural 
employment agency shows qnite a number 
of men waiting for a job on a farm. In 
fact, there is always help to be Kad if man 
and farmer could be brought together con- 
veniently. For this purpose advertising is 
one of the best means. A line or two in 
papers circulating largely in the country 
districts is sure to bring replies from the 
best and most intelligent class of farm 
workmen. 
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Hothouse farming is not only.profitable, 
but it seems to possess quite a fascination 
in the very nature of the work. Most 
florists and hothouse gardeners appear in- 
terested and even enthusiastic, while their 
sons often take special interest in the work 
under glass, and are not so likely to leave 
the farm as are other young men in the 
country. Gardening in moist, perpetual 
summer has both pleasures and drawbacks, 
but seems as near as anything to an ideal 
pursuit for men or women adapted to the 
requirements. 
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This season the owner of wet land has his 
innings. Almost any tillable field can now 
be worked without trouble from lumping or 
packing of the soil. Land that was a fail- 
ure last year is likely to prove the most re- 
liable part of the farm ina season like the 
present. A farm that includes both up- 
lands and some fields that are rather low 


and moist is, ina way, insured against total 
crop failure from the usual causes. A still 
better form of insurance is a good irrigation 
plant. The farms that control a cheap and 
abundant supply of water will some time 
command a big premium. © ; 
Those cattle owners who failed to report 
the recently discovered cases of foot and 
mouth disease seem to have been honestly 
ignorant of the real nature of the trouble, and 
so should not be held too severely account- 
able for the serious risk incurred by other 
farmerso the region. An extensive renewal 
of the outbreak in hot weather would bea 
calamity of probably national scope. It is 
to be hoped no more belated cases will come 
to light. The discovery of a single infected 
herd is enough to keep a whole State in 
bonds of quarantine for weeks longer than 
would otherwise be considered necessary. 








Cattle owners are once more daring to 
hope that the cattle epidemic is over. Ex- 
cept the two long-standing cases as de- 
scribed last week nothing has been reported 
fora longtime. Examination of all herds 
in the neighborhood of the Framingham 
cases indicated that the disease had not 
spread. State inspectors have been making 
a farm-to-farm inspection in Massachusetts, 
but without finding any new sases. At 
present writing the prospect is bright for 
an early removal of the quarantine from 
New England. The modifications already 
made, especially those permitting pasturage 
in New Hampshire and Vermont of cattle 
from southern New England, will afford 
considerable relief to owners of live stock. 

Farmers in the section lately ravaged by 
the cattle epidemic are gradually gaining 
contidence over the improvement in the 
general situation. A barn where the dis- 
ease has existed can be discovered, almost 
before it can be seen, by the strong odor of 
lime and carbolic acid which floats to the 
windward. Some owners are testing the 
barns by keeping there two or three cheap 
steers or similar stock, and in such cases 
the disease, so faras known, has not reap- 
peared. Inspectors are keeping watch of 
barns which have been restocked, but 
so far no trouble seems to have occurred 
in this direction. Owners iu adjoining 
towns are generally quite careful about 
exposing their barns and herds to any 
chance of contagion. Besides the risk of 
personal loss, they realize that a case of the 
disease would give the whole town the un- 
desired distinction of being added to the 
closely quarantined section. At last ac- 
counts their troubles seem to be nearly over. 
It has been a very prosperous season for 
the whole crowd of veterinarians and special 
helpers of one kind and another. 








The Business Side. 

So much stress is placed on science in 
agriculture of late years, that a young man 
might almost suppose the books, bulletins 
and wise addresses tell the whole story 
about farming. The reason so much is con- 
stantly being said and written about the 
how and why of the latest methods and new- 
est ideas in farming is because these are all 
that can easily be taught. 

Fondness for hard work and a level head, 
full of business sense, cannot be acquired 
from bulletins or gathered from expert ad- 
visers. The new ideas help the brain and 
spare the hands, but farming is still much 
more a business than a science. Now, as 
always, hustle and good judgment are 
better than a head ful! of new notions with- 
out these qualities. System, order, prompt- 
ness, honesty, shrewdness, economy, self- 
control, tact to manage workmen, all such 
are strictly business qualities, and are like- 
wise the foundation of any great success in 
farming. Only nature and experience can 
impart most of these essentials, hence the 
experiment stations say nothing about them. 
But they are as important as ever. An 
engineer without a locomotive and steam 
will not get on very fast, neither will expert 
agricultural knowledge succeed without 
business qualities. 
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Commercial Expansion. 


President Roosevelt’s visit to the Pacific 

slope has made him more of an expansion- 
ist than ever before, and has caused him to 
fully realize ‘what an important part the 
United States is to play as the mistress of 
the ocean that washes our extreme West- 
ern shores. The vast possibilities of our 
future commerce in the Pacific Ocean were 
never so directly revealed to him as they 
have been in his present tour, and he 
happily phrased his ideas on this subject 
when at San Francisco, last week, he said: 
‘* America’s geographical position on the 
Pacific is such as to insure our peaceful 
domination of its waters in the future, if we 
only grasp with sufficient resolution the 
advantages of that position.’”” This does 
not mean that we shall be aggressive or 
over assertive, as some foreigners imagine, 
but that we must quietly maintain the nat- 
ural hold that circumstance has given us as 
almost the only nation that commands an 
advantageous home situation upon the 
Pacific. 
Within a comparatively few years the 
value of this position has increased, and our 
trade with Eastern countries, which was 
formerly carried on by long voyages around 
Cape Horn, has grown to such proportions 
that it will soon leave us without a com- 
mercial rival. Of course, this condition has 
been greatly helped by railroad facilities 
across the continent, which did not exist in 
the olden times, when our New England 
merchants made moderate fortunes, which 
in these days of colossal wealth seem almost 
small. What our Pacific commerce will be 
when the isthmian canal is completed and 
in operation it is impossible to estimate, 
though the waterway will benefit European 
countries as well as ourown. Still we have 
the advantage of greater nearness to the 
canal and need fear no honest competition 
from abroad. 

Our Pacific coast is destined fora glorious 
future, and this means increased , prosperity 
and power toall other parts of our American 
republic, which must expand, in spite of 
the pessimistic utterances of those who pro- 
fess to believe that expansion means disin- 
tegration. 
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Evils of Over-Activity. 

The persistent advocacy of the strenuous 
life by Mr. Roosevelt does not appear to re- 
ceive the endorsement of Dr. Oliver T. Os- 
borne. In an address before the Therapeu- 
tic Society in Washington, last week, he 
called attention to the danger of being con- 
tinuously strenuous, which he indicated led 
to necrosis of the heart with all the evils 
that followed in its train. 

This warning is needed, for we give our- 
selves no rest, flying from one thing to an- 
other with the speed of a locomotive, which 
has to be on time at various points, and 
even in our recreations we are pushing for- 
ward with an eagerness that destroys all en- 
joyment and keeps our hearts in a con- 
stant state of excitement. 

It is not the nervous, overanxious, restless 
man who accomplishes the most in the 











W. H. HOLLOWAY, 
One of Boston’s respected merchants. From his latest photograph by Chickering. 





long run, for persistent activity is often a 
foe to thought, and calmness is necessary 
for an intelligent working out of a wise 
conception. Quickness of perception is 
necessary in an emergency, but to be 
always on the alert is missing many ad- 
vantages that come from careful, well- 
digested thought. A day off under the 
trees in the country often leads to inspira- 
tions that never occur in the rush and 
hurry of the strenuous life. 4 man may 
loaf and invite his soul occasionally, like 
Walt Whitman, without being a tramp. 
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Corrupting the Small Towns. 


Small States and small towns seem espe- 
cially liable to attack by unprincipled poli- 
ticians. Just how much truth is contained 
in the statements along this line, recently 
collected by a New York newspaper, is un- 
certain. The account refers to Rhode Island, 
but somewhat similar stories have been 
printed abuut Connecticut, Massachusetts 
and Delaware. 

These were found to have given a wrong 
impression, because they were exaggerated 
statements of conditions prevailing in a few 
localities only. Itis very muchas when a 
visitor writes of ‘‘ city corruption,” by de- 
scribing what he saw or thought he saw in 
the slum districts. In the same way when 
a city reporter starts out into the country to 
collect material fur a picture of sensational 
blackness he is likely to find it. But mak- 
ing allowance for the point of view the com- 
ments are of interest. Thus a farme of 
Escoheag Hill is made to talk as follows: 

“* Of course they all get their money on 
election day. Not more’n fifty, I guess, in 
the town that dun’t get paid. The man that 
has got things in charge out here for the 
boss goes into Providence on the Saturday 
before election and gets $400 or $500 and 
brings it out with him. Everybody in town 
knows when he gets it. Then when the 
boys go down to Noose Neck Hill to vote 
he pays ’em. Some of ’em won’t go down 
unless they know they are goin’ tu be paid. 
They figzer out that it’s worth 85 or §10 to 
drive twelve miles and baek over these 
roads. It takes all day to make the trip 
from here. 

**Some of the boys look at it this way: 
Here’s $500 to be distributed among us for 
voting right. If we don’t take it, it will 
never get back to Providence to the Old 
Man. The man that brought it out will 
get it all, and we’ll have nothing for our 
trouble. We might as well have part of it 
as not. Some of tke men in this town don’t 
earn $10 in cash in a year and, of course, it 
is easy to get them todo most anything on 
election day for a piece of ready money, and 
what whiskey they want to drink. This is 
a‘ dry ’ town, and it ain’t very easy to get 
a drink out in the country when you want 
it. It’s easy enough come by in the villages.”’ 

Truly, a corrupt argument for a rotten 
state of affairs. Probably the simple fact 
is that a certain proportion of the voters 
here, as everywhere else, are willing bribe 
takers, and the proportion may be some- 
what increased because of the larger bribes 
offered. The correspondént alleges that 
from $200 to $300 is spent in each of the 
** twenty corrupt towns’? wben there is no 
contest, and from $500 to $1800 if the election 
is likely to be a close one. 

Some of these towns are spparently ina 
backward condition through lack of rail- 
roads, schools and active churches. It is 
declared that in some cases the conditions 
have improved since the coming of trolley 
lines and better roads. Of one of the iso- 
lated towns, the account says: 

** It is essentially a farming town. There 
area few prosperous-looking and well-kept 
places along the eastern border, but in the 
west desolation reigns. Large tracts of 
land have been bought for game preserves 
and allowed to grow up in underbrush and 
woodland. In common with the other towns 
in the ‘western tier’ the. surface of the 
country is covered with jagged outcroppings 
of granite and huge boulders. The roads 
are hardly more than primitive paths. The 
only public method of transportation is the 
small cart that jogs one from one little post- 
office to another. The people are removed 
from convenient markets for the scant prod- 
ucts they coax from their sterile lands. 

**It was pointed out that the best farms, 
where the fences were repaired, the house 
painted, and the bara and live stock in good 
condition, belonged to men who had some 
academic training. The degenerate stock 
predominates. Physically as well as mor- 
ally they are a poor lot. Under all these 
conditions it is ‘hardly to be wondered 
at that politicians should find it such an 
easy matter to debauch the electors, and buy 
votes as openly as they might buy hay. 
Some of the voters do not earn as much 
cash in anentire year as they are paid on 
election day for their votes, Brayton’s 
henchmen have helped bring the town to 
its present estate. Again, the town is los- 
ing steadily in population (123 between 1890 
and 1900), and has at present only 248 regis- 
tered voters. Obviously, the smaller the 
voting list the cheaper the town can be 





bought, and the more valuable it becomes 
as a political pawn.” 





Another town, which is quite a mill 
centre and has a large foreign population, 
is described as in a deplorable condition : 

“* Election-day practices level up to the 
worst of any of the corrupt towns of the 
State. A great part of its 1147 voters are 
believed to be thorough]; venal. It is 
spoken of as a town in which money is 
always used to bring oat the vote. It is not 
one of the dead ur dying sections of the 
State, and the voters have not the same 
incentive to sell their suffrage as in the 
‘western tier.’ That so much of the 
shameless traffiving is done is ascribed to 
the persistent temptation offered the voter 
by conscienceless politicians whose control 
of the State depends on the tuwns of small 
voting population.” 

These farming towns and manufacturing 
places have alike been invaded by the po- 
litical boss and his demoralizing dollars. If 
all this crooked work is actually going on it 
should not be difficult to secure evidence. 
A few convictions at law would help amaz- 
ingly to clear up such hazy opinions as 
those mentioned by the Escoheag voter. 
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The Russian Jew Misrepresented. 


Tennyson says that a lie thatis halfa 
truth is ever the blackest of lies, and the 
story that has been circulated about the 
Jews in Bessarabia is entitled to the poet’s 
designation. It has been given out that the 
Jews refused to be farmers, but preferred 
to be ‘money lenders instead, so that they 
might squeeze the embarrassed Russian 
peasants out of their hard-earned dollars by 
charging exorbitant interest. One would 
think from this that the Hebrews were the 
only men in the world who engaged in 
what is called usury, though in nearly 
every country onthe globe we find people 
who claim to be Christians engaged in 
making loans at rates of interest that speed- 
ily absorb the principal of the borrower. 

It is not necessary to discuss the right or 
the wrong ot this matter at present, but it 
may be said that people who obtain loans 
on slight security must inevitably pay more 
than the man who has plenty of profitable 








pruperty and can secure good endorse 
ments. This is unfortunate fur the poor 
borrower, but it is a condition that has ex- 
isted ever since money lending became a 
business. There is no compulsion used 
wben a man secures a loan by paying a high 
rate of interest. He goes into the trap, if 
trap it can be called, with his eyes wide 
open, because he has been a failure, either 
through bad habits ora lack of wit and ex- 
perience, in the game of financial strategy. 
This is only an illustration of the old adage, 
that the many fail, the one succeeds. Some 
men are destined by their temperament and 
their environment to be poor, und it is a 
question, after all, if they are not as happy 
in the long run as those who have millions 
of the yellow ore, and have not the sauce 
of hunger to make a meal enjoyable. 

But to return to the Russian Jews who 
have been fal-ely accused of being money 
lenders from choice. It appears that they 
have been forbidden to cultivate the soi!. 
They have been forced by law into the 
towns and cities of a part of the dominions 
of the Czar, and are confined in the pursuit 
of a livelihood within very narrow restric- 
tions. Evenif the majority of the Jewish 
bread-winners were brokers, it would not 
justify the demoniac bloodshed in Kishineff. 
Such occupations as were open to them they 
followed, and if the government had been 
less illiberal and tyrannical, many of them 
would, no doubt, have devoted themselves 
to agriculture with the keenness that Jacob 
showed when he grazed his Uncle Laban’s 


sheep. oe 


A Large Navy Desirable. 

The objectors to the increase of our navy 
seem to imagine that we are still thirteen 
smail States stretched principally along the 
Atlantic Ocean, and that the naval powers 
of the world are still in the same state of 
development that they were when we were 
in the condition indicated. The sea 
triumphs of the war of 1812 are stil! pointed 
to with great pride, but at that time Eng- 
land depended, as we did, on wooden ships 
to fight her battles upon the ocean, and 
could not withstand our regular Govern- 
ment ships and the Yankee privateers 
which were called into action to contend 
against British aggression. Now England 
has iron vessels, with all the modern ap- 
pliances for bringing destruction to a foe. 
Germany has wonderfully improved its 
navy during the last fifteen years. It is 
being constantly increased, and the ship- 
yards and the imperial dockyards are busy 
turning out new cruisers, but still they can- 
not supply the governmental demand for 
more ships of war. Other countries of im- 
portance are equally devoted to promoting 
their naval prestige, and if the United 
States lags behind these nations it will not 
be in the procession, to use a popular and 
incisive expression. 

Here we area giant republic lying between 
two mighty oceans, and though we may not 
need a large standing army, we cannot do 








without a formidable navy. We would be 
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able to summon thousands of well-prepared 
men into the field at once in case of war on 
land, but modern ships, suitable for naval 
defence, are not to be built ina short time, 
and crews to man vessels, iftheir speedy 
creation were possible, would fail to readily 
materialize, 

A large navy will not mean that we are 
spoiling for a tight, as the saying goes, but 
simply that we are prepared for any emer- 
gency, and do not mean to be bullied out of 
our rights by any pushing power that may 
be too desirous of obtaining new possessions 
on this continent or anywhere else where 
our interests are likely to be affected. 

A large navy will add dignity to this 
country by showing that we have a protect- 
ive agency capable of being called upon at 
once to show that we are capable of resist- 
ing all demands that are not founded on jus- 
tice, in case diplomacy fails to bring about 
the settlement of a vexed question. If we 
leave a house unguarded we invite burglars 
to make off with our property, and if there 
is a lack of police supervision in any local- 
ity, we open it tothe exploits of highway- 
men and the rowdy element in the commu- 
nity. Policemen are not appointed sp2- 
cially to fight, but to protect. So it is with 
the navy. Its work is to impress upon the 
world that it is ready to stop any dishonest 
advances from nations that are ready and 
eager to appropriate anything that does not 
belong to them from the weak and the help- 
less. A large navy for a large country is 
indispensable in the present state of the 
international affairs. 
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Among the Farmers. 


It may be error, but I believe the foot 
and mouth disease is only a scare, or largely 
so, and if the authorities keep this thing up 
it will ruin the farmers. ‘‘ Theory” is all 
right, perhaps, but the poor dairyman has to 
foot the bill. That is the ‘* practice” part. 
—W. W. Higbee, Charlotte, Vt. 

Many farmers put their corn in whole, 
and are satisfied with the practice, securing 
a sound, good material, but as it involves 
a large amount of heavy hand labor to fill 
it, and as the cut silage will occupy less 
space, more being put into a given silo, and 
is very easily handled and used in this form, 
and convenient for thuse who feed their 
grain on the silage, it is, as a whole, by the 
vast majority of those using silage, consid- 
ered the better way.—A. W. Gilman, Maine. 

1 have found hungarian excellent to help 
the milk flow when the pastures begin to 
fail. As to roots, I think they are too costly 
in labor for their feeding value. I raised 
over one hundred bushels of turnips last 
year where my corn failed to come up. 
They made a fair substitute for ensilage.— 
J. L. Chase, Pownal, Me. 

I tried drilling corn for tiie first time this 
year, and think I shall drill in future. If 
convenient, should prefer cutting ensilage, 
but shou!d not go tu too much expense for 
cutter.—W. A. Sawyer. 

lam raising a veal calf on hay tea and 
milk, equal quantities. Hay tea is the best 
substitute for milk 1 know of. I fill a large 
kettle with the leaves and clover hulls and 
let it simmer. Then mix with fresh, warm 
skimmilk and a little flour.—V. L., Aroos- 
took County, Me. 
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Corn Culture and improvement. 


In selecting seed corn, always choose the 
first ears to ripen, with the largest kernel 
aud the smallest cob. By so doing the 
strain will be slowly but surely improving 
from year to year. We shell the kernels 
from the butt and tip of the seed ears by 
hand, and shell the balance of the ears with 
eorn-sheller. 

Land for corn should be plowed in the 
fall if possible, as the freezing of the soil 
not only kills a great many noxious insects, 
but is of benefit to the corn crop to follow, 
The land should slope to south or east, as 
this alone will make ten days difference in 
the earliness of the crop. During the win- 
ter or early spring we spread on fifteen or 
twenty two-horse loads of manure to the 
acre, and at planting use three or four hun- 
dred pounds good commercial fertilizer in 
the hill. 

As soon as the land can be worked in 
spring, start the harrow, and harrow at 
least once a week until planting. This will 
not only kill millions of weeds, but will add 
fertility to the soil and place it in the best 
possible condition f:r the corn crop. We 
plant about May 25 rows about 3} feet apart, 
hills three feet in the row, from four to six 
kernels ina hill. As soon as itis well up, 
we weed with a two-horse, spring-tooth 
weeder, that straddles the row, as long as 
we can run it and not break down the 
corn, after which it is left until harvesting. 
Treated in this way we never fail of get- 
ting a good crop of corn. C. J. Moore. 
Morrisville, Vt. 





Help Needed for a Worthy Institution. 


The appeal of the Wells Memorial Asso- 
ciation for help to carry out its constantly 
increasing work should be heeded by the 
philanthropically disposed. The institute 
needs more room to further its beneficent 
purposes, and a fund of $100,000 would 
place it on its feet. Its revenues have de- 
creased of late years, owing to the necessity, 
with the steady growth of its membership, 
of taking quarters in its building which 
formerly was rented with great advantage 
to the yearly income. ‘The revenues for 
some time have been inadequate to meet the 
expenses, and a floating debt of $32,000 is 
the result. 

It is proposed to increase the board cf 
trustees by an addition from members of 
the great trade organizations of Boston, and 
this ought to induce the business men of 
the city to come forward with substantial 
aid for the Wells Memorial Institute, which 
is of great educational advantage for work- 
ing people, as well as social headquarters, 
where they may meet for healthful, social 
recreation. Contributions may be sent to 
Edmund Billings, treasnrer, 985 Washing- 
ton street, or to Robert Treat Paine, presi- 
dent; Francis B. Sears and Charles W. Dex- 
ter, vice-presidents; Charles K. Cummings, 
Robert H. Gardiner, Robert T. Paine, Jr., 
Josiah A. Quincy, John H. Storer, Robert 
A. Woods and John G. Wright, the remain- 
ing members of the board of trustees. The 
total amount already pledged for the en- 





The Fresh Air Fund. 

The warm weather of last week sl, 
have called attention tothe Fresh Air )); 
which is now abvut to begin its twee: 
fourth season. This deserving ¢h::): 
which provides car rides, steamboat ex: 
sions and even vacations in the country | 
those who could not otherwise escape {1 
the “dust and drouth of city life” {., 
short time, is always in need of money ; 
continue its good work. The well-t. 
who are inclined tu lend a helping hai 
women and children less fortunately . 
ated, should send contributions, accor) ), 
to their means, to the Rev. D. W. Waldri:) 
14 Beacon street, Boston, for the purpos: 
increasing the Fresh Air Fund. 

No dweller in a crowded tenement-hows« 
district ever forgets a visit to the cout, 
or the people who furnish this enjoyment, 
through; the financial aid they atford « 
philanthropy which includes the main 
taining of a retreat called Rosemary Cottave. 
at Eliot, Me., where during a fortnight’s 
stay many a poor sufferer taken from 
a poisonous atmosphere regains health, 
strength and courage to face once more the 
difficulties of existence. 


Field Notes. 

Rough land may sometimes be profitably 
planted to an orchard, and especially an 
apple orchard, provided the trees are kept 
thoroughly mulched from the time they are 
planted to the end of their existence. The 
mulch should be put on often, and as the 
trees attain size it should extend unti) the 
entire surface of the ground is covered, so 
that grass and weeds cannot grow. This 
keeps the ground moist and cool. Some- 
times rocky ground that is worthless for 
most purposes can thus be turned to good 
account. The growth, however, is so much 
slower and more uneven when the land is 
not cultivated, and the mulch is so sure to 
harbor mice and insects, that the plan has 
decided drawbacks. Land already owned 
that would otherwise be useless may be 
made of some productive value in this way. 
But in starting a commercial orchard, grow- 
ers, who have tried both ways, say it would 
be more profitable to buy easily worked 
land than to use bushy, rocky tracts. 

At least the preceding is the more com- 
mon conclusion of fruit growers. But some 
very practical and successful men who are 
trying both plans find a great deal to say in 
favor of planting on rough land. Remarked a 
young Massachusetts apple orchardist to the 
writer the other day, ** Our trees on unculti- 
vated land are giving us satisfactory re- 
sults, everything considered. Although 
they have not made more than half the 
growth of those in our cultivated orchards, 
they are vigorous and healthy, and bear 
well for their size. Very rapid growth is 
not wanted after trees reach bearing age. 
What I want then is plenty of fruit and a 
long-lived tree. The quality and appear- 
ance and keeping power of the fruit from 
the rocky land is much better than from 
rich, cultivated soil. It is a Jong wait be- 
fore they come into bearing, but not much 
labor is needed, and the mulch and manure 
are worth not over $10 a year each.” 

Prof. Ralph Smith of the California State 
University has submitted a report regard- 
ing asparagus rust. He says the disease is 
generally present throughout all asparagus 
districts of the State. The effects will be 
felt very seriously in the 194 crop, and 
with increasing severity thereafter. Ile 
does not consider the situation hopeless, 
however. The progress of the disease is 
being followed closely. Stations have been 
established in the leading asparagus dis- 
tricts for this purpose. 

Prof. J. F. Hicks of the Ohio Experiment 
Station has given an account of exper ments 
in saving grapes from black rot. Whe:e the 
spraying was done just before and immedi- 
ately atter the grapes formed most of the rot 
was prevented, and in one case the protit 
from the sprayed vineyard was $95, while one 
unsprayed alongside produced a profit of only 
$2.50 an acre. In each case $45 was allowed 
for cost of cultivation, pruning, picking 
packages and baskets. lt was found that 
lack of carefulness and thoroughness had 
been the reason that spraying had beena 
failure, and formerly considerable difticulty 
was found in getting vineyards to experi- 
ment with, owing to failures in the past. 
Among red raspberries Cuthbert. stil! 
stands alone. Although its color is too 
dark, and its season 1s late, nothing seems 
to take its place, or even supplement it by 
filling in the earlier part of the season. 
Marlboro has occasionally borne some fai! 
fruits (Bulletin 91, R. I. station), but man) 
of the canes seem to die after the fruit has 
begun to develop. Neither London n0: 
Miller has succeeded. A few plants 0! 
several of the newer sorts are growin: 
but as yet have not fruited sufficiently te 
show their quality, or have shown he 
indications of particular a 
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Saved Is a Penny Earned 


HEN about to buy a 

WINDMILL, TANK, 

TOWER, PUMP, 
GASOLINE ENGINE, or 
GALVANIZED PIPE, 
write us for our price. We 
also make special offers at 
times. We have one now 
called offer No. 7. 


Smith & Thayer Co. 
236 Congress St. BOSTON 
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The Markets. 





3oSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. ° 


-\LS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
ror the week ending May 27, 1903. 
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Shotes 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
4521 22,859 1885 
3279 19,574 1581 
6114 =: 3325 31,826 2471 


— > we 


=26. 


prices om Nerthern Cattle. 
-Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
ilow apd meat, extra, 86.90@6.50; first 
_ $5.50@5.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25; 
lity, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
the poorest bulls, ete., 
.), Western steers, 4.25.@5.90. 
»—Per pound, live weight, 3@4c; extra, 
sheep and lambs per cwt. in lots, $3.00 
unbs, 44 @7}e. : 
. Hoas—Per pound, Western, 6$@6jc, live 
- suotes, wholesale——; retail,——, vountry 


dr t hogs, 7}e. 


5; some of 


eek....1172 
yeek.--- 861 
uw ago 2796 








1, CALVES—4@6$e P fb. 


vs —Brighton—7@7ec P th; country lots, 64c. 
SKINS—13¢ P tb; dairy skins, 40@60c, 
ow—Brighton, 5@54e Pp tb; country jots, 


<—50e @$1.25. 


Cattle. Sheep. 
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F istwn Ls 
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[ Beebe 
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1 
J 
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Vermont. 
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JS Henry 
Massachusetts. 
At Watertown. 
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F L Howe 
M Lubeskey 
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T J Moroney 
J W Ellsworth 
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G Cheney 

GS Pleveraze 


Western. 
At Brighton. 


JJ Kelley 
SS Learned 
Sturtevant 


Ha % 64 
= NEDM™M & Weel 
e. 
73 NEDM& Wool 
Co 18 
At Watertewn. 


Sturtevant 


Haley 48 
J A Hathaway 525 


48 
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Live Steck Experts. 


With liberal arrivals at the English market, 
there is a weakeninzin prices on State cattle 
something like 3c, d..w., with sales at 12@12}c, 
being quoted last week at 12}@123c, from 2@2}c 
lower than same week one year ago. Best lambs 
at Liverpool, 17c, d. w., and sheep at 13,@14}c. 
Boston shipments, 11 horses by E. Snow, on 
st amer Bohemian, for Liverpool. Shipments 
during the week from Baltimore, 284 cattle; from 


Newport News, 359 cattle. 
Herse Business. 


Good sales during the week were effected, com- 
posed of Western and New England horses, both 
heavy and of light weight. 
tained. At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable, sold 2 
express carloads of Western and a number of 
nice drivers from Maine, from $150@350. Good 
Western at strong prices. 
Company’s sale stable, sold fully 100 head; 1 ex- 
press car of Western, also a number of Maine 
horses for driving, in pairs and single; 1 pair at 
$400; 2 pair work horses $490 and $450. At Myer, 
Abrams & Co.’s sale stable, the trade a little 
slow, but sold better than 5 carloads. 
At Moses Colman & Son’s sale stable, 
sold 75 head of acclimated horses for drive, sad- 
die and light business, also ponies. 


Steady. 


$50 2250. 


Prices are 


Union Yards, Watertown. 


Tuesday—T his week New Hampshire stock has 


been received, such as hogs and calves. 


strictions gradually being taken off, and soon will 
be entirely so. Movementin beef cattle favora- 
ble to the buyer somewhat on slim and all grades, 
from ate, or nearly 4c. 
cow and heifer at 3$c, 980 and 770 ibs; 4cows at 
ste, of 7702980 tbs, with sales at 2@2jc; 1 bull ag 
dye, 81 off. J. A. Hathaway sold 40 steers, 1600 
Ibs, at 54¢; 35 do., av. 1400 tbs, at 5c; 30 do., av. 1300 


Ihs, at 44e. 


NMilch Cows. 


Several lots received on permit delivered at 
outside points, 
Fat Hogs. 
Varket lower West and North. Western hogs 
cost here 64a6}c, live, and local hogs moved at 


Te, dew. 


Sheep Honses. 


\ slight inerease in arrivals when compared 
with last week. As best grades cost less in the 


West are laid down here as follows: 


$3.2005.80 P 100 ths, and lambs at $4.30@7.30 p 100 
ths; what few Northern are marketed, at a trifle 
lower range, not being of as good quality. 


Veal Calves. 


Coming in freely and at less cost to butchers; 


64¢ appears to be top price for full lots. 


Son soll 52 calves, av. 110 ths, at 6c. J.S. Henry, 
38 calves, at 5@5he. 


Live Peultry. 


Several tons on sale at 13c for mixed lots by the 


crate, 


Dreves of Veal Calves. 


Maine—Farmington Liye Stock Company, 80; 
Thompson & Hanson, 30. 
New Hampshire—George Heath, 114; A. F. 


Jones & Co., 280. 


Vermont—W. A. Ricker, 410; B. F. Ricker, 225; 
W. Berdell, 20; A. Williamson, 200; Doran Bros., 
57; G. E. Messer, 158; W. F. Wallace, 28; J. 8. 
Henry, 74; J. Burnes, 57. 

Massaciiusetts—J. 8S. Henry, 38; O. H. For- 
bush, 2; W. E, Hayden, 18; R. Connors, 40; 
Scattering, 25; L. Stetson, 82; J. P. Day, 30; H. A. 
Gilm ie, 14; A. Wheeler, 3; W. Rodenson, 9. 


Brighton Cattle Market. 


Stock at yards: 482 cattle, 22 sheep, 18,858 hogs, 
From West, 224 cattle, 


435 calyes, 100 horses. 
18,600 hogs, 100 horses. 
S4 hogs, 110 shorses, 


19} calves, 


luesday—Fully as many cattle for beef as last 
Week. Butchers were taking them without much 
hesitation; but not paying quite as much as last 
aid Bologna stock in moderate sale. J. 
‘worth, 9 cows, av. 1100 Ibs, at 3}c; 2 cows, 
OFO0 Ths, at 3t¢e, with sales down to 2e. 
hors, > cows, av. 1000 tbs, at 3c; 5, av. 800 tbs, at 
hologna at $1.85. |W. Rodenson, 2 cows, 
3c. §. 8. Learned had in7 cars of 
estern steers bought in Kansas, of lot 
1 three-year-olds, av. 1778 ths, corn-fed, 


Sw at 
i at 


Maine, 7 cattle, 22 sheep, 
Vermont, ;9 cattle, 81 hogs, 
131 calves, Massachusetts, 242 cattle, 95 hogs, 


COST 1a Chicago $5.30 P 100 Ibs. 
Veal Calves. 


LSahke, 


crs find that they cannot buy at the old 
y OW that arrivals! are more numerous; 64¢ 

‘side price on anything choice. Thequal- 
’ especially nice. 
W. Rodenson, 9 calves, 110 tbs 


A lot of 74 head 


Late Arrivals. 


SOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


'sday—Whatever lots of beef cattle ar- 
‘re soon disposed of at prices that com- 
’ better than yesterday, favoring the 
ether of good or common grade. L. 
0 d his cows, dressed weight, 7 head to 
10S, at 5@6he. C. A. Waite, 11 cows, av. 
at Se; 7 hogs, of 175 ths, 6c,1.w. O. H. 
5 hogs, 845 ths, at $6.15, 1. w.; 3 do., 510 
“v.105 3, Of 630 tbs, at $6.20; 2 calves, 6a@6sc. 
i a came calves, $19 lot, or 63c; 5 cows, 
ee >, at 3¥e, 


At Welch & Hall 


Prices run 


The range, 


O. H. Forbush sold 1 


well sus- 


The re- 


Sheep at 


L. Stet- 


R. Con- 


by J. 8. 





Wholesale Prices. 


Geese _ 





alr to 
rtame, choice, @ d 


Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Certlier 0 and Eastern— 
ckeiis “nolee roas 
Chek is. fair to good ae 
OVers to 3h ths. to 
Duck. ! “quab, 2 tbs, 


pair, P fh........2. 
Pp 


TS RE 









Squabs, 'p doz foot P doz. a 


> doz 


0z .-1 75@2 00 
: . ..100@1 50 
stcdubuslinneeel 125 





Western iced or frozen— 
FREON S oa ann n nas an sennsece seve neeeee 15@16 
ens, common to choice. eens 11.416 
Fowls, good to choice... TIN wd 
Old cocks... 0... Lg RS logiet 
Receipts May 26, were 136 packages. 
Live Peultry. ‘ 
Fowls P th...2 22... Masceseuy a 
Roosters, $F toon 77 Sed eisones cor <a 
Broilers, 1} to 1} ths each, P tb.........-.. 25@ 
Butter. 


NoTE—Assorted siz . 
30, 60 . tubs only, need below include 29, 


Creamery, extra— 
VUa NH 























- assorted sizes..... 224 a 223 

Northern N. Y., assorted sizes...-.”"."" 9045) 

orthern N. Y.; lar yipatnenesan ate 
estern, large ash tubs... 22 & 

Western, asst. spruce tubs. 22: an 
Creamery, northern firsts @22 
Creamery, western firsts -219 a22 
Creamery, seconds - 18a20 
Creamery, eastern . A@ 
Dairy, Vt., extra...................... cai 21g 21} 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts..... 219 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds 16.@17 
MINE 5.5 ais ois Sk ee. wives bic 15@18 
E cae ee th 

-xtra northern creamery................. a 
Extra dairy. ihn sé potilinn sikennn nt 
OMMON tO Bood.......... ee ee eee eee 15¢ 

Trunk butter in $ or }+-Ib prints.......... .. 
Extra northern creamery......:........... 2R@ 
Extra northern dairy....... .............. 20a21 
Common to good... -.........2. --. 0c cece 15@18 

Cheese. 

Vt. twins, extra P tb ...... atiguidls pain oad 14 

A Oe oc oh Og itis 

“ seconds P tb... .. W@12 
Sage cheese, P tb.. . - 13@14 

ew York twins, extra .. -l4}@ 
ae “firsts. “ist al4 

Papal 'e - “seconds - 11@12 
New York twins, extra, new, ® tb. 2--12@12} 
New York twins, firsts, new, P tb..-....... llk@ 
New York twins, seconds, new, P tb...... 10a11 
Vermont twins, extra, new................ a 
Vermont twins, firsts, new ................ 1l}@ 
Vermont twins, seconds, new ............. l0all 
Wisconsin twins, extra, new, P tb....... 12.@12} 
Wisconsin twins, firsts, new, P tb .......- Ika 

Egas. 

Nearby and Cape fanc POE casccnecits 20@ 
Eastern choice treshe - svbadlt des 4éepaieath 17a18 
Eastern fair to good...........--........... 15a16 
Michigan Orst sieiee Bek @ 

. and N. H. choice fresh..............-.. l7@l 
York State firsts... 0.0.0.0... eee 1@ z 
Western fair to good..... -- 15@16 
Western selected, 6a 
Southern fresh ......... - 18@155 
Oe ea eas 18a20 
Goose..... ........ @ 
Western dirties ................. 34@14 
Western storage, packed .................. 14@17 

Petatees. 
Hebron, Eastern, P bu................... 7 
Hebron and Rose, Western.............. 50a 60 
Dakota Red, Maine...................... 60@65 
New York, round white................. 65a 
Western, - wh) Seigeaedshexak-akiow 5a 
Aroostook Green Mountains ............ 85a@ss 
Bermuda, P bbl........................-- 4 50@5 00 
North Carolina. sweet.................... 2 O0a2 25 
Jersey, sweet, P Du.........22.. 0.2.22... 1 00@1 12 
Green Vegetables. 
Asparagus, native, P 3-doz. box........ 4 50@5 50 
“s extra large, P box.......... 5 5Na6 50 

Artichokes, P bu..............22......226 1 26@1 75 
Beets, new, P 100-bunches.. ----3 (0@5 00 

eets, P bu.......-. -- 0a@60 
Cabbage, So., ® bbl.. ae 2 
Carrots, P bu........ 40@60 
Beet Greens, P bu 60@75 
Parsnips, ~ bu. ..... -- 5047 
Lettuce, P doz............. 50a 75 
Celery, California................. -1 00@1 50 
String beans, P crate........... eecee-....1 50@2 00 
Spinach, native, LE ES es a 
Tomatoes, P fb.....-.. 2.22.2... eee eeee nee 10@15 
FOGG, 0 GFANS. .... .... . 20-060 c0dedagsmeabnh 1 50.a@2 00 
Native cress, P d0z..... 2.0.2.0... 222-006 40.250 
Cucumbers, hothouse, each............... 44406 
Onions, Egyptian] Pp bag............... 2 7%@2 85 
Oyster plant, P bu. ................00.00. 1 25@1 50 
ROE SPAM, . cece cecstsccsenensucene cs 1 50@2 25 
Ege nS ». CASE..--. ----22-------0--- 2 00@3 00 

arsley WD shh cnotect sscesnccsnccseeed 2 Wa2 25 
Rhubarb, | Ea ee ne 
Radishes, round........................-. 25.@35 
Squash, Fla., marrow, P bbl............ 2 00a@2 50 
Turnips, flat, P box...................... 2560 
Turnips, old yellow, P bbl............... 175@2 00 
Mushrooms, native, P th................. 1 00a1 25 
PEMA, cna cocncex adsawedecnasatnoned 60.21 00 

Frait. 

Apples, Russets, P bbl 50@? 00 

“ -BaldWin.s-.--.<-.,.---+ 25a2 00 

“s “fancy Maine 00@2 50 

ee King, P bbl............ 2 00@3 00 

i | pee emer ee 
ea ee eater F 1 50a@2 00 
Pineapples— 

Havana, P box.............--..-..-..-2 50@2 75 
Strawberries— 

North Carolina, large, P qt...........-. 4@10 
Blackberries— 

North Carolina, P qt.....--..........- 15418 
Blueberries— 

North Carolina, P qt.....---.. no 12@15 
Muskmelons— 

§Florida, P crate......-.--.......--.---- 1 50a2 50 
Watermelons— 

Reape en ee eee 50@75 

Hides and Pelta. 

Steers and cows, all weights ost 
O° \ OE LE LLL DDL A LA A a6} 
Aides, south, light green salted. A 
i ns ry flint 14al4 
“ “ “ salted S tai 
“buff, in west ws --- 8$a8 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 tbs each.... .......... 25a1 60 

53 over weights, each.. ....-.-..... 1 80a2 20 
Deacon and dairy skins................-- 65@75 

Dried Apples. ; 
Evaporated, choice............-----.----- 6a7} 
Evaporated, fair to prime.......-..----.- 5@ 
Sun-dried, as to quality.......-..-.-...-. 3@4 


Grass Seeds. 


Timothy, P bu., Western, good to prime.2 00a2 10 
| URRDEY ay wr eee 2 25a2 35 









ROVE, WUD... 2 n0e cencsensscssaed ancccane 12@13 
Red Top, Western, P 50 tbh sack.......... 2 WOa2 50 
se fancy recleaned, P tb........... 8a10 
Orchard, P bu .....--..--.--------+------- 2 00@2 10 
White Clover, EAD ..conicsasevasanascnaaues 23.@26 
Hungarian, P bu..-.......---. - -1 25@1 50 
Alfalfa, P tb..-....-. v2 - 12@ 
Blue Grass,pP bu. 1 40@1 50 
RB ce Pee Snes 1 35@1 40 
Buckwheat....- 1 00@ 
Beans. 
FAR PRONTO. «oo ones cos icccsssccne sues 2 353@ 
POG BIS OO 0.2 cccccs ceesccedccsvts ssoen 17 00 
ee rr 1 50@1 75 
Pea foreign .....--...-.-- 2. .--scccccccceess 195@2 15 
Mediums, choice hand-picked...........- 21 
Mediums, screened............... -1 75@2 00 
Mediums, foreign.... -190@2 00 
Lellow eyes, extra... 2 
Yellow eyes, seconds 2 25 
Red Kidney ..........-.---- 22-02 eee0e-e 3 00@3 10 
Hay and Straw. 
Hay, No.1,P ton..... ..-....--.------ 17 F0@18 50 
oe “ 2 5 a een ORE MRC Py 15 17 00 
iy Ti] 3 oe” |e mathew @oriieaee 12 14 00 
- fine choice...................- 12 13 00 
eS clover mixed P ton........... 12 13 50 
i clover, P ton..........---.--- 11 12 00 
td swale, P ton..............---- 9 00@10 00 
Straw, prime rye..........-.------------ 17 18 00 
Straw, oat, ee} Di cacécrcncukeseasvowse 8 9 50 
Straw, tangled rye..............-------- 10 00@11 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fleur.—The market is quiet. 
Spring patents, $4 soa 75. 
Spring, clear and straight, $3 40@3 50. 

inter patents, $3 85@4 20. ss 
Winter, clear and straight, $3 F0@4 00. 
Corn Meal.—$1 10@112 P bag, and $2 35@ 
240 P bbl; granulated, 2 75@3 00 p bbl. 
Graham F leur.—Quoted at $2 85@4 00 P bbi. 
@at Meal.—Firm at $470@500 Pp bbl. for 
rolled and $5 10@540 for cut and grouna. 

ye Fleur.—The market 1s steady at $2 95@ 
3 50 P bbl. 
Ceorn.—Demand quiet, supply small. 
Steamer, yellow, dic. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 59c. 
No. 3, yellow, 66@60c. 
Oats.—Demand quiet, prices firm. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 49c. 
No. 2 clipped, white, 44c. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 43c. 
Millfeed.—Firm. = 
Winter wheat bran, sacks, $19 50@20 00. 
Winter wheat middling, sacks, $19 25@23 00. 
Spring wheat bran, sacks, $19 00. 
Spring wheat middling, sacks, $19 25@23 00. 
Miaed feed, $20 50@22 00. = 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 25@26 50. 
Linseed, $24 50. 
Barley.—Feed barley, 52@58c. 
Bye.—$2.90@3.50 P bbl, ¢0}c P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 








Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan..........- 19@1 
wi _ oS .ananaasdvsocns'el 21@21 
- “ }-blood 22 
i “ #blood 22g) 
5 “ $-blood a@ 
Fine delaine, Ohio.............. 34@35 
: is Mich. X, 0 
Pulled wools, scoured 52 
American mohair .............--... - -26@37 








DESERTED FarMs.—O. J. J., Port Royal, Va.: 
The deserted farms of Vermont, have been de- 
scribed in a free catalogue published by the State, 
Apply to C.J. Bell, Hardwick, Vt. An advertise- 
ment 1n the “ want” column of this paper would 
probably locate plenty of similar farms in the 
northern mountain region. (2) The Orpington 
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THE VERGENNES GRAPE. 
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CONTROLLing THE MoOULT.—T. E. Heff, Hart. 
ford County, Ct.: The “Van Dreser method,” to 
which brief allusion was made some weeks ago, 
is, in brief,a method of producing early and 
uniform moult by withholding feed wholly or in 
part fora few days to stop egg production and 
reduce the weight of the fowls, and then feeding 
heavily a ration suitable for the formation of 
feathers und the general upbuilding of the sys- 
tem. It is claimed that yearling hens, instead of 
remaining nearly idle until spring, can be started 
laying again in fall when eggs sell at top prices. 
Mr. Van Dreser conducts a large poultry farm in 
New York State. His plan has not yet been 
tested extensively. One of the most careful trials 
is that reported from the West Virginia station 
in Bulletin 88: Four lots of twenty hens and two 
cocks, each about two years old, were included 
in the trial. two of the lots being Rhode I[slana 
Reds and two White Leghorns. One lot of Rhode 
Island Reds (lot 1) and one lot of White Leg- 
horns (lot 3) were fed throughout the test an 
ordinary ration of grain mash, beef scraps, corn: 
wheat and oats. The remaining lots received no 
feed for thirteen days, except what they could 
pick up in their runs, which had been sown with 
oats in the spring. The runs were one hundred 
feet long and fifteen feet wide, and it is stated 
that nearly all tne oats had been picked from the 
heads before the beginning of the test. Begin- 
ning with the third week these lots were feda 
full ration similar to that of tots one and three. 
During the first thirty days after the beginning of 
the trial lots one and three (fed continuously) 
laid seventy-five and 172 eggs, respectively. The 
other two lots laid, ‘respectively, seventeen and 
twenty-five eggs, ceasing to lay entirely on the 
seventh day. The authors of Bulletin 83 state 
that thirty days after the test began the lot of 
Rhode Island Reds (given no teed for thirteen 
days) ‘‘had_ practically a complete coat 
of new feathers, had begun to lay, and 
within a week from that time one-half of the 
hens were laying regularly, while the other 
lot of Rhode Island Reds were just beginning to 
moult, and the egg production had dropped down 
to two or three eggs per day. Both lots of,White 
Leghorns were a trifle slower in moulting than the 
Khode Island Reds, but otherwise the treatment 
affected them in a similar way.’ For ten days 
the dropping boardsin the two White Leghorn 
houses were not cleaned. There were compara- 
tively few feathers in the droppings from the lot 
fed continuously, while a very large number were 
found in the droppings of the fowls fed by the 
Van Dreser method. According to the author’s 
summary: ‘‘ Mature hens which are fed very 
sparingly for about two weeks, and then receive 
a rich nitrogenous ration moult more rapidly and 
with more uniformity, and enter the cold weather 
of winter in better condition, than similar fowls 
fed continually during the moulting period on an 
egg-producing ration.” 

LATE-PLANTED TREES.—M. E. C., Essex 
County, Mass.: It1s more or less dangerous set- 
ting trees the last of May, for the reason that a 
dry spell is liable to kill some of them before the 
new rootlets have taken hold. Trees from a 
nursery have been kept in storage and will usu- 
ally live if set in reasonable season and if the 
weather is not unusually dry. Frequently stir- 
ring the soil surface will hold in the moisture. If 
practicable drench the soil about the trees after 
planting. 


din 
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DEEP IRRIGATION WELLS. 

The arid region of Australia is being partly 
reclaimed by artesian wells, one of which ex- 
tends toadepth of 5040 feet. The largest flow 
obtained was six million gallons daily. The 
artesian area is estimated at 264,600 square miles. 
CLOVER IMPROVEMENT. 
To select seeds in a way to increase the size of 
clover plants, a German author recommends 
choice seeds of a distinct violet color from light 
green, slowly growing plants, with comparatively 
few fheads, and those heads light red in color. 
He finds also that yellow seed from early dark 
green plants tend to shorten the growing period. 
PROTECTING YOUNG SQUASH PLANTS. 
In the culture of squashes the use of pieces of 
mosquito netting eighteen inches square to place 
over the hills while the young plants were getting 
started is recommended as a protection against 
the striped cucumber beetle or squash bugs. A 
small wooden pin six inches ia height is placed in 
the centre of the hill, the netting thrown over it 
to form a tent, and the sides fastened down with 
dirt. 





PREVENTING CLUB ROOT. 


In transplanting cabbages from the seed bed it 
is stated that great benefit may be obtained if 
the roots of plants be dipped into a thin white- 
wash or milk of lime before permanently setting 
in the field. This, of course, will prove beneficial 
only where the plants have been grown in seed 
beds which were not infested with the fungus. 
With or without the treatment, it is always safer 
to set cabbage in soil which has not grown cab- 
bage or turnip since the sod was last broken. 
PICKLE CROPS IN HOLLAND. 


Silverskin onions are the ones used for pickling 
in Holland. These are grown on clay soil about 
three feet above the level of the dikes. About 
forty tons of cow manure per acre is used. The 
seed is sown at the rate of fifty-six pounds per 
acre. The average crop is about 112 bushels. In 
pickling the onions about forty-four pounds of 
salt 1s used to 330 pounds of onions. Gherkins 
yield about 280 bushels per acre. Two crops of 
cauliflower are grown each season. From 4500 to 
five thousand plants are set per acre. 
TO GET BID OF POTATO BUGS. 

A good way to get rid of potato bugs is to poison 
them by the use of paris green and water at the 
rate of one pound of the poison toone hundred 
gallons of water. Another way is to use the 
paris green with cheap flour or plaster, using 
about one pound of green to one barrel of either 





is published at East Orange, N. J. 





of the latter. This should be dusted on the leaves 
early in the morning when they are moist. Lon- 
don purple may be used in the place of paris 
green, but as itis more liable to burn the leaves 
when used in water, one pound of quicklime 
should be put in the water for each pound of 
london purple used; but the london purple, in such 
a case, should be used at the rate of one pound 
to seventy gallons of water. 
EARLY GREEN FORAGE. 

Rye fodder is no doubt very poor stuff, if con- 
sidered simply from the point of its composition, 
buton account of its readiness for use early iu 
the season, it is highly valued by most dairy 
farmers who follow the soiling system. It comes 
at atime when some sort of green fodder is a 
much-needed tonic, and its juiciness increases the 
milk flow decidedly. It must be cut when in full 
bloom when the stalks and leaves are soft and 
tender. A sheaf binder is a great labor saver. 
Each cow should be given a medium-sized forkful 
three times a day, the amount being increased as 
the cow becomes accustomed to the change in 
food. Young rye Isa good food until the bloom 
falls off, after whch, the stalk becomes rather 
hard and tough. It must then be made into hay, 
but by that time the crop of fodder, oats and 
peas is likely to be read y. 

MAINE'S FOREST WEALTH. 

Asummary is given in the report of the State 
forest commissioner, in which an attempt is made 
to estimate the standing timber within the State, 
particular attention being given the merchant- 
able spruce. In making this estimate, the work 
was divided according to the watersheds. The 
results of explorations show that there are stand- 
ing in Maine at the pre-ent time 21,239,000,000 feet 
of spruce, besides large quantities of pine, cedar, 
hemlock, poplar, and various species of hard 
woods. It is estimated that the annual incre- 
ment of the Maine forests is sufficient to admit 
of cutting 637,000,000 feet of spruce timber yearly, 
without depleting the supply. The present 
capacity of the pulp mills is about 275,000,000 feet, 
leaving for sawmill purposes 360,000,000 feet, if 
the annual increase alone is cut. During the past 
month forest fires have burned over several 
thousand acres of Maine forest land. 


—— 


Italians as Farm Laborers. 

The use of Italian laborers in farm work 
is very general among the truck farmers in 
the vicinity of Providence, and from an 
economic point of view, at least, they seem 
to bea success. The Sudlong Company in 
Cranston employ hundreds of them, both 
men and women, in the picking seasons, and 
they work in large gangs, sometimes of five 
or six hundred together. Their movement 
in hoeing, weeding or other work where 
they stand on their feet, gives a pleasing ap- 
pearance, there being a military regularity 
in their work. The women, either from 
economic or other reason, seem to make the 
best hands at hoeing small crops, such as 
onions, ‘at weeding and at picking the 
various crops. The men are employed as 
drivers or carriers of baskets and water for 
the women pickers. 

At home the people live in the simplest 
manner, @ fact which perhaps accounts for 
the small wages they are able to live upon. 
Those in this vicinity at least seem to adapt 
themselves readily to the conditions of this 
country life about them, to become natural- 
ized citizens and to send their children to 
W. E. STONE. 





school. 
Providence County, R. I. 





In my saunterings through the North and 
old West Ends I come across some strange 
announeements. One of the most peculiar 
ofthese is‘a sign which bears the legend, 
** Wedding dresses to let.’”? This certainly 
promises to do away with a great deal of 
toiland trouble for the prospective wife. 
She will not have to make innumerable 
visits to the mantua-maker if she patron- 
izes the place that has bridal frocks on tap, 
asit were. All she will have to do will be 
to step in and select a costume which she 
can return when she is through with it. 
And what a saving this mode of procedure 
will be for papa’s purse, for wedding 
raiment is costly and of very little use after 
the ceremony isover. It may be seen at one 
or two parties during the hoheymoon or a 
little later, but after that it is consigned to 
oblivion, wrapped up in lavender. It’s no 
good except as a sentimental souvenir, and 
it loses its value even in this way when the 
divorce court is appealed to and George 
Augustus does not turn out to be the saint 
he appeared to be in the good old 
summer time, when his tootsey-woot- 
sey was an angel without wings. 
Long life to our Semitic friend who 
has wedding dresses to let! He or she 
is a public benefactor and deserves the 
gratitude of all economically disposed per- 
sons. Pethaps in the sweet by and by 
bridal trousseaux may be hired at these es- 
tablishments and pater familias will not bave 
to deposit that check that is never cushed 
among the wedding presents. He will have 
some ready coin to give to his daughter, for 
the reason that he has not, had to expend 
all his spare cash on her wardrobe. Some 
time, perhaps, the caterer, will have wed- 
ding breakfasts to let. Nobody ever eats 
anything to speak of on these occasions, 





and a Macbeth stage banquet of painted 
pasteboard food would answer every pur- 
pose. The world moves, and before long 
we shall have so many labor-saving devices 
that we shall want something to draw even 
our breaths for us, so we may be spared the 
slightest exertion, and when we get to 
heaven we shall be so well rested that we 
will not appreciate the freedom from labor 
which that haven will furnish. 


iin: 
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Homely handwriting may complete a very 
handsome check. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE. 


Farm of 90 acres, the very best of grass land, located 
within 3 mile of R. R. station, schools, churches and 
P. O., bounded by river. also large trout —— large 
barn and outbuilding, with running water in the barn ; 
old-fashioned, 2-story house, with 2-story L; sellin 
at retail 175 qts milk at7c per qt; the owner has jus 
aied, farm been in the family over 60 years; this farm 
with milk route must be sold. or would lease fora 
term of years, with privilege of buving. For price 
and further particulars address WILLIAM BAS- 
SETT, Bridgewater, Mass. 

















- FARMERS’ WANTS 


ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock. ds, Fruits, etc.. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, or 
——_ No Display. Cash to accompany the 
order. 








@ winner bred in winning lines. Runs half in .50 


fee SALE—A handsome young thoroughbred mare, 
jame and kind. W.S. TAYLOR, Byron, O. y 





FoR SALE—A thoroughbred promptor, seven years 
old; sound and perfectly reliable. Capable of 2.00 
work. REUBE FRONEFIELD. Van Wert, O. 





ANTED—To sell, inbred Gambetta Wilkes and 

Red Wilkes stallion; sound; can beat 2.20. Would 
take draft stallion in exchange. Address A. L. RIG- 
GLE, Flora, Ind. 





OR SALE—Three coaches, good as new. Will sell 
cheap. Address LOCK BOX 723, Covington, O. 





OR SAT.E—Four trotters, 5 and 6 years old. with ex 
treme speed and the ability to carry it. Two first- 
class green pacers. M.S. CLAYPOOL, Munice, Ind. 





ANTED-—A farm on shares, with stock and tools. 
Would work as foreman on gentleman’s farm 
G C. CREIGHTON, Pratts. N. H. 





OR SALE—Five black jacks, 14 to 15 hands, 3 to5 
years old. Prices, #150 to 8300. Dr. M. M. Mec- 
ELL, Viocennes, Ind. 





ARM MANAGER WANTED—Must be capable, 
have a record of poure successful work, fa- 
miliar with modern dairy farming. Must board help; 
100 to 125 cows; product sold at retail: dairyman em- 
ployed. Address, M. L. CHAMBERLAIN, 19 Exeter 
treet, Boston, Mass. 








IANTED—To hire till Dec. 1 or longer, on dairy 

farm, an American, single, temperate. Must be 

a first-class milker, teamster, able to run mowing ma- 

chine, etc. Board with the ay J. S. PERRY 
EST., 166 Vernon Street, Worcester, Mass. 





ANTED—Young or middle-aged Protestant woman 

for general housework in family of three adults, 

on farm; house with city conveniences. Good home 

to right person. Write for particulars, stating wages. 
E. D. WHITE. Andover, Ct. 





ANTED—Reliable boy on poultry ranch. No to- 

0 or liquor. Good place tor right boy. State 

age, weight, height and wages expected to start with. 
BOX 105, Davisville, R. I. 





general housework for widow. ome, 
modern conveniences. Address 42 Prospect Street, 
Torrington, Ct. 


ANTED—First-class Protestant American girl, 
Good h 
a 





understand milking and general farm work. 


Wataderscana ml man for farm work. Must 
ORGE T. CLARK, Beacon Falls, Ct. 





position. Address M. B. & F. S. HUBBELL, 137 


W postion. first-class cheesemaker, permanent 
gh Street, New Haven, Ct. 








AN INTERESTING SIGHT 
AT THE HORSE SHOW. 





HOW OFTEN THIS POINT ARISES. 


It never would if you use Glosserine. The suc 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valuable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses. 
Bathing and shamporing after driving cleanses 
the animal and Wrevents it from contracting an 
disease, so liable to ,ollow while eruptions an 

rms are rmitted to remain on the skin. 

losserine will be found valuable after driving. 
Bathe the horse either in sections or give a 
thorough shampoo. It will be found that by 
washing the neck and the back where the collar 
and saddle rests, will be a preventive of sore 
ness and eruptions. Price $2. 

C. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 
115 Fulton St.. New York. 





S 


HAYMAKER RASPBERRY. 


Words cannot express its gran- 
deur. No description can ade- 
quately rtray its crownin 
merits. ever has its equa 
been produced; will pay the 
heaviest debt on any farm better 
= than a Klondike gold mine. I 
g bought my first plants of A. O. 
Haymaker in 1900; I now have 
100,000 to sell. I could have had 
more. I rooted only the strong- 
est. Price of plants, 75 cents per 
dozen, postpaid; $3.00 per too 


$20 per . 
Gladion Baits, finest mixed, 1,000 shades, 25 cents 
per dozen; $1.50 per 100, postpaid. 
Strawberry and small fruit plants, send for 
ataivgue, Cc. 8. PRATT, Reading, Masa 
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Ever Notice That 


we constantly advertise Page Fence for the hard- 
est usage and the worst Beco! Does anybody else? 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


SimPLEX (ALF FEEDER 


The only practical Calf Feeder. The only 
sensible method of raising calves. No more 
“teaching thecalftodrink.” Promotesd 
tion. Prevents scours. Adds to the value of 
the calf, whether intended for the dairy or for 
veal. Priceof Feeder, §1 60, postpaid. Agents 
wanted. Booklet free. Mention this paper. 

« MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., a” 


Dept. 1. _ Clinton. Iowa. 


WYANDOTTES SineStick ‘vd exge ar fair price 

gs at fair prices. 
Birds returnable if not 0. K. Breeder since 1884. 
F. 8S. TENNEY, Box 414, Peterboro, N. H. so 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


SUFFOLK, 88. 


At the Municipal Court of the City of Boston 

holden at said Boston, within the County of 
Suffolk, for civil business, on the twelfth day of 

ay, A. D. 1903, THOMAS S. WOOD of said 
Boston, Plaintiff, vy. UNION MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, a corporation duly organized 
under the laws of Ohio and having its usual place 
of business at Toledo, in the State of Ohio. De- 
fendant, and JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, acor 
ration dul et np under the laws of Massachu- 
setts, and having its usual piace of business in said 
Boston, and OSCAR A.SHEPARDand WILDER 
P. CLARK, co-partners, doing business under 
the style of SHEPARD, CLARK & CO., of said 
Boston, Trustees. 
This isan action of Contract to recover forty- 
one dollars and eighty-six cents, alleged to 
due to the Plaintiff from the Defendant on the 
fifth day of May, A. D. 1902, as set forth in 
= by pen be of = p neon > 

nd it appearing to the Court by the suggestion 
of the Plaintiff and on inspection of the . cer’s 
return on the Plaintiff’s writ, that the Defendant 
corporation was not organized under. the laws of 
this Commonwealth, and at the time of the service 
of sald writ had no officer, tenant. agent or attor- 
ney in this Commonwealth knuwn tc the Plaintiff 
or to said officer; and that no personal service of 
= = has been made upon the Defendant cor- 
poration, 
IT IS ORDERED BY THE Court, here, that the 
Plaintiff give notice to the Defendant corpora- 
tion of ¢t pendency of this action, and to 
appear before said Court, on Saturday, the thir- 
teenth day of June next, to answer to the same, by 
eet an attested copy of this order to be pub- 
lished in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper printed in Boston, once in a week, 
three weeks successively, and that this action be 
continued to the said thirteenth day of June, 
or until notice shall be given to the Defendant 
corporation agreeably to this order. 
ORSINO G SLEEPER, Clerk. 
A true copy: Attest, 
H. R. W. BROWNE, Ass’t Clerk. 


























Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To_ the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and al. 
other persons interested in the estate of 
WILLIAM R. BALLARD, late of Malden, 
in said County, deceased. 

EREAS, a certain instrument purportin 

to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Jane B. Ballard, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to her, the 
executiix therein named, without giving a surety 
on her official bond. 

You are 7 cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said Count 
of Middlesex, on the ninth day of June, A. D. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon. to show 
cause, if any you have, whythe same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks. in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation 
to all known rsons interested in the estate 
seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this nineteeeth day of May 
in the year one thousand nine hundred an 

three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the beirs-at-law, next of kin and all 
other persons interested in the estate of 
LOUISA M. TINGLEY, late of Newton, in 
said County, deceased : 

HEREAS, a certain instrument purportin 

to be the last will and testament of sai 

deceased has been presented to said Court for 
Probate by Silvanus Tingley, who prays that 
letters testamentary. may issued to him, the 
executor therein named, without giving a surety 
on his official bond. 

You are yr g cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-third day of Jane, A. D. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should not be 


anted. 

orand said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing, this citation, 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Court, and by mailing, 
postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation to 
all known persons interested in the estate thirty 
days, at least, before said Court. 

itness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day of 
May, in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
three. S. H. FOLSOM, Kegister. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of ERIK AUGUST 

BJORKMAN, late of Somerville, in said 
Conn deceased. 

WHE EAS, a certain instrument purportin 

to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased, has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Maria Carolina Bjorkman, who prays 
that letters testamentary may be issued to her, 
the execrtrix therein named, without giving a 
surety on her official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Jourt, be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the ninth day of June, A. D. 
1908, at nine o’clock in the torenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, whythe same should not 


ranted. 

‘And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by  sargrwanne this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
sealing. postpaid, or delivering a copy of 
this citation to all known persons interested in 
the estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this nineteenth da 
of May, in the year one thousand nine hundr 
and three. 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 











ome for particulars. Tenement. ILLIAM 


Wr come for) on farm, married or single. Write 
ore 
OTCHKISS, Bristol, Ct. 





ga le man for general farm work. Tem- 
perate, miiker. E.R. CUTTS, Milford, N. H. 





meral farm_work 


ABLE, rugged man for 
¢ Centre, N. H. 





RE. MING, Co 
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Our homes. 


The Workbox. 

A BABY’sS JACKET. 

Procure 14 hanks of two or threefold sax- 
ony yarn, } hank pink. Bone crochet hook 
No. 3. 
Chain 83 for neck, make 1 long crochet 
back into the fifth chain (long crochet is 
pass yarn round hook, insert hook, draw 





draw it through 1 loop, then through 2, 
then again through 2), chain 1, then t long 


forming ribbon holes. 
First row of fancy stitch plain. 
Second row—Begin with chain 3, make1 
fancy stitch, star stitch, or a shell if pre- 
ferred, then widen 1, make 1, then widen, 1 


tinue with 8 plain, widen 1,1 plain, widen 
1, making this the middle back seam. Make 
the last half of the row just like the first 
half. 
3d row—Chain 3, 1 fancy stitch, chain 1, 
widen 1, chain 1, 11 stitches, widen 1, 1 
plain, wid n 1 (for shoulder), 10 plain, 
widen 1, then 1 plain (middle of back), then 
widen 1, finish row as before. Make 21 
rows previsely like the second and third. 
Border—Two rows of long crochet in clus- 
ters of three. The shell consists of two 
long crochets with chain of 1 between, and 
3 corals with 2 long crochets on other side. 
Corals are made by putting yarn over the 
hook 9 times in succession, then put the 
hook through the space in preceding row in- 
tended for the shell, put wool over hovk 
and draw through the length of coral, put 
thread over again, chain 1. Last row of 
border, chain 3 caught into each space on 
top of shell. Run ribbon at neck. Then 
fold the cape, and a little way down tie in 
ribbon on both sides. These form sleeves. 
Eva M. NILES. 





The Hardy Sex. 
It is yet to be proved that women who 
wear low shoes are more subject to colds 
than those who wear high shoes. As yet, 
it is to be proved that those who are con- 
stantly on their guard against what is called 
exposure, live longer than those who do not 
care. When women not only survive a 
fickle climate, but come out of its most try 
ing changes in clothing of a weight that 
men would hardly feel, itis difficult to see 
how their health can suffer because they 
wear low shoes. 
Now, take a man—take the average man. 
He puts on five thicknesses of clothing on a 
cold day. He is not content if the tem- 
perature is below 75° in his office. He 
would not think of stepping across the 
street without putting on his overcoat.- In 
most cases, he would not venture out with- 
out his muffler and overshoes. And take 
that man’s wife. She wears two or three 
thin thicknesses of clothing. She doesn’t 
mind the weather. She will meet the blasts 
of winter with unconcern. In her home, 
she will ailow the furnace fire to get low. 
She will follow a caller to the door, out on 
the veranda, and talk and talk, entirely un- 
mindful of wraps. . 
Her husband takes cold—all kinds of colds 
—every kind that is going. He wonders 
why he takes cold. His wife is good enough 
to wonder with him, and tells him he must 
be more careful of himself. Maybe she will 
insist that in addition to all of his other pre- 
cautions against exposure he shall weara 
chest protector ora porous plaster. But she 
takes no colds. That is, she seldom does, 
and, if she does, she attributes the cold she 
takes not to carelessness, but to the fact 
that she has inadvertently undertaken to be 
too careful of herself. 
If she—or any other woman—finds greater 
comfort in low than she does in high shoes, 
why blame her for wearing the former? 
Even if she wears low shoes and openwork 
stockings from pure vanity, why blame her ? 
Are not the women of America healthy? 
Are they not strong? Are they not hardier 
than the men asa rule? Then why not let 
them have their own way about low shoes, 
openwork stockings and everything else that 
gives them comfort and pleasure?—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 
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To Use Vegetables. 


In these days of very high prices for 
many vegetables one’s list of them is apt to 
become very short, which results in constant 
repetition and much lack of variety. The 
same thing may also happen because the 
members of a family only care for avery 
few vegetables. 

Now, many a housekeeper will grow dis- 
couraged in the attempt to introduce variety 
in the fare with so few things to chvuose 
from, but many changes may be produced 
by different methods of cooking vegetables, 
says an exchange. 

To begin with the most common of all, 
potatoes. The number of ways in which 
they can be p-epared is almost infinite. If 
the way they are cvoked is constantly varied 
it does not seem monotonous to have pota- 
toes every day, but if they appear on the 
table in just the same way each day many 
people will not eat them at all. With a 
roast meat one should generally have the 
potatoes cither mashed, stuffed or au gratin. 
With broiled meat the various kinds of 
fried potatoes are always good, but a good 
housekeeper will be sure to change the 
method of frying very often. 

Tomatoes are popular with most people, 
but the raw ones are now so expensive that 
one must have plenty of money to use them 
often. So thegeneral thing is to use canned 
tomatoes, and if they are set before one 
stewed in the plain way day after day they, 
too, grow tiresome. 

But there is no necessity for this mo- 
notony. Agreat deal can bedone wi ha 
can of tomatoes. They can, for instance, be 
scalloped, or a delicivus dish can be made 
by couking them with fine breadcrumbs and 
grated cheese. Todo this they should be 
stewed first, then put in a deep round dish, 
first a layer of tomatoes, then one of bread- 
crumbs and cheese, until the top is reached, 
and there one must have athick covering 
of the grated cheese. ‘Then it is put inthe 
oven and cooked until brown. 

Cheese is a great help in making many of 
these variations in the cooking of vegetables. 
Another one with which it can be used to 
great advantage is spinach. Spinach is al- 
ways a cheap vege able, but most people 
















Once upon a time 


A man—for an hour—doubled 
up with cramps, took 


‘Painkiller 


(PERRY DAVIS’.) 


was cured—immediately. His 
friends being told, said—‘‘Pooh, 
we've all used PAINKILLER— 
for years. 


Moral. Don’t suffer—an hour—keep Pain- 





think it can only be cooked in the one way. 


on the spinach 
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Diet and Complexion. 
Good living is favorabie to good looks. 





muscles. 


muscles firm and full. 
Overea‘ing is not advocated, because that 
is a source of facial and bodily disfigure- 


wholesome, but also an abundant diet, if 
youth and beauty are to be retained. 

1f girls would take more milk their skins 
would grow velvety, and resemble more the 


one of them would so dearly love to possess. 
To make permanent flesh, drink milk, cream 
and cocoa. 
One of the fads of the fashionable girl is 
to take quantities of hot milk, which she 
asserts produces wonderful results in main- 
taining and restoring a perfect skin. 
Hot milk, judiciously taken, is nourishing 
and stimulating. If taken at night a glass 
of hot milk is refreshing and sleep-induc- 
ing, and sleep is the great aid to the preser- 
vation of youth and good looks. 
Many people complain that they cannot 
drink milk without being distressed by it. 
The reason is that they drink it too fast. 
At least four minutes should be occupied in 
drinking a glass of milk. 
Plenty of good, cool butter is one of the 
most valuable of foods. It is only when fat 
is fried and changed into fatty acids that it 
becomes harmful to digestion and to the 
beauty of the skin. 
Sugar is an excellent food, provided it is 
pure. It is easily digested and absorbed, 
and, under certain circumstances, it may be 
converted into fat. 
Sugar is one of the best foods for produc- 
ing muscle; indeed, it is the principal, if not 
the only source of muscular activity. It is, 
therefore, an excellent food, or rather an ad- 
junct to the regular diet, in producing 
muscle, and one of the most difficult forms 
of nourishment to go without. : 
To have a clear, fair complexion, it is 
absolutely necessary to drink much water. 
Moderate drinking with the meals is recom- 
mended. 
Half a glass of water should be sipped in 
the course of each meal, provided, of course, 
that other beverages are not taken at the 
same time. This, with one glassful between 
meals, one at night and one before break- 
fast, completes the amount of water that 
should be taken daily. 
Too much salt, and all highly seasoned 
foods, are bad for the skin. Paste in.any 
form, and veal, must be avoided. 
Other articles of diet which sometimes 
give trouble are mutton, cheese, nuts and 
bananas. Shellfish—lobsters, crabs and 
oysters—are sumetimes troublesome in their 
effects, and should be avoided. 
A wonderful thing to clear the complex- 
ion is an onion, but out of respect to one’s 
friends they are often an ‘mpossible diet, 
but carrots are just as good as, or better 
than, onions. 
Not long ago an anxious mother took her 
daughter to the family physician. The girl 
was suffering from what is known as “ gen- 
eral lowness.’’ There was nothing much 
the matter with her, but she was pale and 
listless, and did not care about eating or 
doing anything. 
The doctor, after due consultation, pre- 
scribed for her a glass of claret three times 
a day with her meals. The mother was 
somewhat deaf, but apparently heard all he 
said, and bore off her daughter determined 
to carry out the prescription to the letter. 
In ten days they were back again, and the 
girl looked like a different creature. She 
was rosy-cheeked, smiling and the picture 
of health. 
The doctor congratulated himself upon 
the keen insight he had displayed in his 
diagnosis of the case. 
‘*T am glad to see that your daughter is so 
much better,” he said. 
** Yes,”’ exclaimed the excited and grate- 
ful mother, ‘‘thanks to you, doctor. She 
has had just what you ordered. She has 
eaten carrets three times a day since we 
were here, and sometimes oftener, and once 
or twice uncooked—and now look at her! ’’ 
Eating at night, if judiciously done, will 
improve the complexion. It is particularly 
good for thin people. 
Although the demand made upon the sys- 
tem 1s naturally much less than during the 
waking hours, there isa wasting away of 
tissues in :leep consequent upon the sus- 
pension of nutriment for manv hours. Peo- 
ple who take a night supper are quite apt 
to do it surreptitiously, as if they were 
doing something which was not quite proper 
from a hygienic point of view, and probably 
they are indulging in unwholesome, heavy 
food. 
A bowl of oatmeal gruel can be recom- 
mended as an excellent thing, also hot broth, 
or almost any other light food.—Baltimore 
Sun. 





Summer Hygiene. 


Our faces are azain turned summerward. 
Among the many pleasant thoughts that the 
season brings is this one: that summer is, 
for all who will avail themselves of its oppor- 
tunities, the season for physical regenera- 
tion. 

Some may be inclined to exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, that is all very well for the rich, with 
their country places, their yach s, their 
sports and their leisure; but what about the 
rest of us, who can only snatch a week or 
two from the heat and turmoil of work ina 
great city?’’ Itisto such, and not to the 
idle rich, that these words are addressed. 

A great many people who have to work in 
towns through the summer have made a sort 
of suicidal motto of the phrase, “ toiling in 
a hot city ’’; and they persuade themselves 
that each day necessarily means physical 
loss of ground. They also draw the further 
deduction that those more fortunate people 
who fill the summer boarding-houses all 
over the land are thereby literally coining 
health. 

Now this is an unfortunate: state of mind 
—one which, in the first place, tends directly 
to induce ill health, and in the second place 


city has one great advantage in common 
with summer in the country: life, if one 
will, may be lived practically in the open 


air. All ‘windows can be opened, and, ex- 

cept during driving thunderstorms, may be Immediately dip them to half their depth into 
kept open the twenty-four hours round for 
months at atime. City fresh air, to be sure, 
is not so delicious as country or seaside 
fresh air, but it is infinitely better than any- 
thing that can be found in closed rooms. 

















kilier (Perry Davis’) in the house. 
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can be placed so near the windows that to 
i all intents the occupant sleeps out of doors. 


A really delicious way to prepare spinach is | also be placed in the open windows, and, in 
with milk and grated cheese, serving it with | fact, with awnings to protect from the 
small pieces of toast and a thin sauce made | hottest glare of the sun, most of life can go 


of the yolks of eggs, the whites being used | on in the open air. 


Women who live well remain young much nets. Excepting at the more expensive ho- 


longer than those who do not. They have 
arn through, pass yarn round hook and tels, it is certain that, while those who must 
y brighter eyes, clearer skins and firmer sonk tae ae happen 


The depression of the muscles causes 
crochet, repeating to end of chain, thus wrinkles, “eens dread enemies of beauty. of fruit, many of their envied brothers in 
Hence every woman should eat to keep the. stuff and seeing no fresh fruit but berries. 


‘on. | ment, just as gluttony is, relatively, a source | .. 3 
plain, then widen for the shoulder. Con-| (¢ aicease, But one should have not onlya| ¥°Uth’s Companion. 


peaches-and-cream complexion that every | means of accomplishing their purpose. Not 


distances from each other, on a lightly buttered 
is due to misapprehension. Summer in the | baking sheet; egg over the tops and cook them in 


either with a small knife or a pair of scissors, 


chocolate or coffee icing and lay them on # wire 
grate to drain and dry the icing. Place at the 
oven door to gloss. 


peppers or pimentos. Put the onions in a sauce- 


Tables for the light, cool summer meals can 


There is another great advantage for the 
eity dweller that seldom receives fair men- 
tion. It is the great city markets, not the 
country and mountain resorts, that ate sup- 
plied with the choicest of the summer prod- 


cheaply the best of vegetables and the finest 
country boarding-houses are eating canned 
If you must stay in town, live on your roof 


or in your open windows, breathe deep, eat 
wisely, and waste no vigor in envy.— 
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The Face and the Collar. 


Men who do not want to look any fatter 
in the face than they can help have an easy 


all of them are aware of the effect that may 
be created by the form of acollar or cravat. 
*“The stout man who wants to look as 
thin as he can,”’ said the haberdasher’s 
clerk, “Sought to wear a tie of the kind 
known as a four-in-hand. Preferably it 
should be dark in color and drawn tight. 
That carries duwu the line of the face and 
lengthens it to a degree that tends to make 
the face look thinner. 
* Another aid to making a man look thin 
is in the height of his vol ars. Stout men 
who;want to look thin should wear high 
collars and closed ones. Any collar that 
opens in front makes one look stouter under 
nearly every circumstance. Such collars 
are becoming to the thin men. 
** The fat man should avoid the kind of 
tie that has a horizontal effect. This will 
add pounds to his appearance—in his face 
at least. 
“On the contrary, this cross effect will 
make the thin man look stout. The broad 
plastron scarfs, as they are called, have 
little effect on a man’s looks one way or the 
other. When he wears them it is the collar 
that makes the difference. 
**He should therefore see that he wears a 
high one that does not upen, if he wants to 
look as thin as possible, whereas if he wants 
to seem stouter, an open collar will produce 
that effect for him.”’ 
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Art of Fine Sewing. 
Fine sewing is again high in favor. 
Women are making not only sheer linen 
trifles for the neck, but also entire garments 
with no stitch of sewing machine work in 
them. Girls make for their friends birthday 
gifts of articles of apparel—nightdresses, 
aprons, corset covers, petticoats, seamed, 
felled, hemmed and decorated by hand, with 
dainty lace or muslin ruffling whipped on 
with almost invisible stitches. 
The materials used are the soft, fine 
fabrics that never yield the best results 
when put together on the sewing machine. 
Machine work, no matter how well exe 
cuted, will always have acertain wiriness 
and stiffnass because of the double thread 
in the seam. 
The hand-made garment is far more pliant 
and gratifying. Hand-made outfits are to 
be got in the shops, but at considerable 
ost and without the individuality that 
home making confers; so the home sewer 
bestirs in her own behalf. 
It requires pains and precision to do plain 
sewing well, to set stitches of the same di- 
mensions at even distances so that the work 
should have a smoothly regular look. The 
old school methods of training taught sew- 
ing pupils to take up just as many threads 
to the needle in hemming and seaming; to 
stroke gathers so that they stood like well- 
drilled soldiers in line, and to fell seams in 
such narrow, fine lines that it would taxea 
microscope to detect a flaw or deflection 
from the reguiar. 
Possibly the twentietb-century girls wil 
find it no easy task to produce such ex- 
quisite specimens of handwork as are pre- 
served in grandmothers’ dowries. But the 
ball has been set going, and the results are 
promising. 
A girl with fair hands and dainty wrists 
never appears to better advantage than 
when plying her needle in sume soft white 
fabric that suggests thrift and usefulness. 
Indeed, when so occupied the admirer has 
a good chance for studying her and for in- 
venting means to make her look up and 
bestow attention elsewhere than on her 
work. There is a sentiment interwoven 
with dainty needlework that has not yet 
become associated with golf or ping-pong, 
and girls are reviving the gentler craft 
along with their adoption of shoulder tip- 
pets and antique ornaments. 
The number of fancy sewing stands on the 
market points to the revival of needlework 
interest. Of gilded rope, of fins wwod, of 
nickel and of flowered enamel work, they 
present a wide range of chvice. There are 
also ingeniously made hampers and sewing 
cosies planned so as to roll up and be 
snuggled outof the way when desired.—N. 
Y. Sun. 
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Domestic Hints. 


STRAWBERRY TARTLETS. 

Line some oval-shaped small cake moulds with 
a thin coating of almond paste. Crush eight 
ounces of pounded almonds with eight ounces of 
sugar, two ounces of strawberry marmalade, a 
little maraschino and two egg whites; make this 
into a smooth but not too fine paste, color it 
slightly with carmine, and incorporate fiv2 well- 
beaten egg whites into which has been mixed one 
ounce of sugar, continuing to beat all the time. 
Fill the moulds to the tops with this, bestrew the 
surfaces with powdered sugar and cook in a slow 
oven; unmould when :done, cool off and ice over 
with fondant flavored with strawberry. 


it smooth, and when it detaches from the bottom 


quarters full a linen pocket furnished with a 
three-eighths of an inch diameter socket, and lay 
the eclairs through it 3} inches long, at short 


a slow oven. When done take them from the 
baking sheet and split them through the sides, 


STEWED STUFFED ONIONS. 


ECLAIRS, COFFEE AND CHOCOLATE CREAM. favorites, although many open-work stockings 
Put into a saucepan one pint of water, a pint of | are shown. The most comfortable stockings to 
milk, half a pound of butter, two ounces of sugar | be had are the finest cotton that can be woven. 
and some salt; place it on the fire. When the | They are softer than lsle, quite as smooth as 
liquid begins to boil remove the saucepan and in- | silk, and equal either in beauty of texture. They 
corporate into it a pound of sifted flour, mixing it | are rather costly. Every woman ought to have 
in quickly with a spatula; return the saucepan to | a few pairs of these to wear with patent leather 
the fire and continue to work the paste vigor- | shoes. They afford a degree of comfort that 
ously for a few moments in order to dry and have | makes their cost justifiable. 


of the saucepan take it off the fire and leave it and nainsooks are used in the construction of 
for a second to fall below boiling heat, then in- the dainty waists called lingerie blouses. They 
corporate into it slowly two whole eggs, stirring | are pot, as a rule, found at the waist counters at 
in well with the spatula. As these are well all, but among the lingerie models, belonging 
mixed add two more, and continue this | there principally because of a certain relation in 
operation until the paste has absorbed four | out to the new corset covers. Only hand-worked 
teen or sixteen eggs. With this paste fill three- blouses can claim to belong to the lingerie waists, 
and naturally the best models are found among 
the imported stock. Not only white, but pale 
blue, pink, buff and the favorite lilac tones are 
shown. 


shoulder seams, the seam in some instances lost 
altogether by having the yoke cut in one piece 
and forming the sleeve cap. Needle work and 
aod Gf them. up with vanillp pastry cream, lace are used in the decorations. The sleeves 
are profusely trimmed. The lingerie waist is 
sometimes joined at the waist line to a fitted hip 
piece, usua'ly boned at the front and back. This 
hip piece is to permit a secure fastening of the 
garment to the corset. A characteristic of all 
Peel some Spanish onions and scoop out the in- | these waists is the collar, high, straight and 
siues. Fill witha chicken forcemeat, having in | crushable. 


At night, during the very hot spells, beds | jt a plentiful sprinkling of the canned Spanish 
sucha success this spring that it will probably 














a little stork and cover tightly. Add more stock 
or water, as it is needed to keep them from burn- 
ing, and when tender take up and »+t into a pan 
in a hot oven to brown over very quickly. 
FOIE GRAS IN JELLY. 
Line a plain charlotte mould with a savory jelly 
made by dissolving half an ounce of gelatine in 
about a pint of rich, clear consomme. When this 
is set, fill with a mixture prepared in this way: 
Rub the contents of a medium-sized jar of foie 
gras through a sievé, mixthg with it two wine- 
of sherry. All of the jelly will not be re- 
uired for lining the mould, and what is left you 
whip well, till frothy, and then add to the foie 
gras. Whip this again till spongy, add a gill of 
rich cream whipped and 4 bit of salt and pepper 
if it seems necessary to do so. Setthe mould 
away on ice for a few hours, and when unmoulded 
for serving, garnish with small cubes of foie gras 
and thin slices of lemon.—The Epicure. 


MARRON GLACE. 
Select large European chestnuts—our own may 
be used equally well, only they are small and 
difficult to shell. Remove the shells and brown 
skin. Cover them with fresh boiling water. Boil 
rapidly until tender, but not too soft; drain and 
weigh, ana to each pint add a quarter of a good, 
oily vanilla bean and one pound of sugar. Split 
the bean into halves, then cut it into small pieces, 
being very careful not to waste or lose the seeds. 
Add the sugar toa half pint of water; stir until 
dissolved; bring to boiling point; boil a minute 
and add the chestnuts. Push the saucepan to 
the back of the stove and cook slowly until the 
chestnuts are soft, dark and very rich. Lift each 
carefully with a fork, put them in a bottle or jar 
and cover with the boiling syrup. Seal and stand 
aside. These will keep for any length of time. 
CREAM SWEETBREADS. 


Wash the sweetbreads, throw them into boil- 
ing water and simmer gently for three-quarters 
of an hour. Drain, cool quickly and break them 
apart into pieces, rejecting the membrane. Chop 
tine a half can of mushrooms, mix them with the 
sweetbreads. Put one tablespocnful of flour, one 
of butter into a saucepan; add a half pint of 
milk; stir until boiling. Add the sweetbreads 
and mushrooms, a teaspoonful of salt and 4a salt- 
spoonful of pepper. Stand over hot water for 
ten minutes. This may be served on toast,in 
individual dishes, paper cases, or in a dish gar- 
nished with nicely cooked green pexs. This 
same mixture is served in pate shells, bread 
boxes or bouchee cases. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 
A novelty in evening footwear is a colored heel 
matching the jewels that ornament the front. A 
shoe of pale gray, with a design of turquoises, 
has a heel of pale blue, and coral pink heels go 
with biscuit-colored shoes adorned with pink 
coral. Silvered heels go with diamonds, and the 
yellow topaz calls for yellow heels. 
A pretty novelty for a Sunday night supper or a 
lunche n consists of sunshine cake stuffed with 
ice-cream. The cream should be stiffly trozen, 
nothing being prettier to the eye ip this connec- 
tion or more palatable than strawberry, vanilla 
or chocolate Philadelphia cream. Make or 
choose a large cake, and when cold remove the 
top crust ina slide sufficiently thick to allow of 
being handled. Then take out the centre of the 
cake, filling the cavity with the frozen mixture 
aud replacing the top of the cake. Angelica, 
candied cherries or other decorative devices may 
be added or thetop may have been iced thinly 
with a soft icing before being put back in place. 
A dainty salad is made by shredding fresh pine- 
apple on lettuce hearts, and serving with mayon- 
naise dressing. Serve with cheese straws or 
wafers. 
Water for boiling fish should always be at the 
boiling point when the fish is putin. Salt and a 
few tablespoonfuls of vinegar should also have 
been added. The latter is said to keep the flesh 
firm and white. 
Brook trout, and indeed almost any small, deli- 
cate fish, are exceedingly good cooked in the 
chafing-dish. Have the fish cleaned and dredged 
with flour before being brought to the table. Put 
the butter in the blazer of the chafing-dish with- 
out using the hot-water pan, and when hot lay in 
the fresh fish and fry to a nice brown. No salt 
will be needed. Serve with slices of lemon, or 
with maitre d hotel butter. 
Delicious corn muffins are made by sifting to- 
gether one cup of corn meal and 13 cups of wheat 
flour, a pinch of salt and a scant teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Cream two heap:ng tablespoon- 
fuls of butter with three of sugar, add three well 
beaten eggs and milk enough to make the mixt- 
ure athin batter. Beat hard for a few minutes 
and bake for twenty-five minutes in buttered 
muffin tins. 
At housecleaning time brighten tins and other 
cooking utensils, put them all in the wash-boiler 
and place on the fire with plenty of water and a 
liberal amount of washing soda. Let them boil 
for twenty minutes, remove the wash boiler from 
the fire, but do not take the tins out for three 
hours. At the end of that time they will be, when 
washed, bright and new looking. 

Fashion Motes. 

es The two-piece matinee tea gown will be 
much worn this season. Some of the models 
shown are both ornate and cumbersome; not at 
all the cool and comfortable garment that a hot 
weather negligee ought to be. Heavy cream lace 
over pink liberty silk, trimmed profusely with a 
black velvet ribbon, describes one of these, an 
imported model. It is beautiful, but certainly 
not cool. Much better is a two-piece gown of 
white Swiss muslin, dotted with black. It hasa 
seven-gored skiit, tucked to the knees and fin- 
ished with a circular flouunce. All of the gores 
are lined with narrow lace insertion and a wider 
insertion heads the flounce. The jacket is short 
and loose. White lace and insertion is used in 
the trimming. 
e®, A pale-blue muslin model has a long skirt 
untrimmed save for a mu'titude of tiny tucks run- 
ning from the waist half-way to the knees and 
others following the hem. The jacket is a very 
short kimono, after a Chinese desikn; that is, 
fastened on the left shoulder aud und¥r the arm. 
The small tucks and iucrustations of 
trim the jacket. 
















embroidery, are attractive. Black silk } 
with fitted covers of very heavy white anc 
lace are also seen. A pretty stick is a ..¢hder 
rod of brown wood with a brilliant crystal ball of 
clear or iridescent glass. : 

a®% Tan Oxfords are offered in the shops, but 
as yet few are seen on the streets. The difficulty 
of getting stockings to exactly match the shoes 
in color has created a prejudice against them with 
careful dressers. Black stockings will probably 
be worn with such tan shoes as will appear. Cob- 
web silk or lisle stockings remain the highest 





a*, Linens, fine mulls, handkerchiefs, cambrics 


e“e The long English walking coat has been 


arm, flares at the wrist, showing a ruffled under- ' 
sleeve of crisp white linen. The jacket is collar | —Which while here on earth is temporaril, 


less but has a little turn-over jlinen collar, em- | cl 
broidered lightly, to match the undersleeves. 
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Shepherd's plaids and pin stripes are the favorite 
patterns in which the coats are now exploited. 
o%e It will soon be time to buy bathing suits, 
The ones now on view are more perfect in cut 
than ever before, but few are of the elaborate, 
gayly ornamented fashion once seen, and 
which suggested the advice contained in the old 
nursery rhyme, ‘‘Don’t go near the water.” 
Black with trimmings of white lead in popular- 
ity, blue, red and white following. Mohair will 
be the most-used material; flannel h»ving all but 
disappeared. For those whocan afford such an 
extravagance, the heavy, soft silk suit is, of 
course, the very best kind. Pongee suits in nat- | - 
ural tones and also reds and blues will be worn. 
e*, Skirts are ankle length, and waists are 
carefully cut and shaped, with no hint of the 
loose, baggy effect that used to be thought quite 
good enough to Lathe in. They are mostly fash- 
joned on blouse lines, with slightly dip fronts, 
short or half sleeves and broad, low collars. 
With them are worn bathing corsets or batiste 
bust supporters, which are now considered quite 
as much a part of the pathing outfit as the other 
garments. 
e*» For those who choose never to wear shirt 
waists on the street even in hot weather, there 
are coats of thin silk, pongee and shantung. The 
taffeta coats are short and loose to admit of cool- 
ness. A pretty coat of a material resembling 
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shantung is made with a blouse top ending ina 
fitted hip piece. There is a wide cape collar with 
points reaching to the waist, overlaid with a sec- 


trimmed with four rows of the braid. 
e*eOne model, which appears in cloth, tafteta, 


circular flounces or capes. The sleeves are two a 
more ruffies, and the finish which givesa trim 
look to the garment is a flat stole collar with a 


e*, A long coat of gun-metal taffeta is bloused | il 


The skirts of the cost, which is unlined, are 
snugly fitted, with three or four ample plaits in 
front for necessary fullness. Handsome buttons 


cuff and one to fasten the belt. 


back, of Irish crochet lace. Shoulder caps of the 
lace extend about four inches down the sleeve. 


sets of bows and loops in front. 


blouse of white lace embroidered in blue and 
green. The sleeve, close cut about the upper 


e®e The forerunner of the shirt waist was the | m 


Spencer, which was in fashion in the forties. The | m 
Spencer was a separate waist with a plain back 
and a slightly fulled front, and it was usually de- 
veloped in that unimaginative material red flannel 
and trimmed with black velvet. Now there isa 
very plain shirt-waist suit for house wear known 


in personal economies or sacrifices that | 
able one to enjoy the luxury of helping 
ond cape of Venetian lace, the edge of which is | Other who is in need; it has its begin: 


finished with a narrow silk braid. The belt is | and its growth in the simple virtues of |; 
esty, integrity, courtesy and kindness. 


Just why it is necessary, in order to 


and even linen, seems tobe made of two wide | the “ higher life,”’ to become a “ Buddhi-: 


“ Babist,”’ a “ Theosophist,”’ or any ot}. 


of the myriad new forms and followin. 


bit of coarse lace. These coats are short and | that are springing up, is not quite clear. 
loose. any and all of these contribute to thri» 


lumination on the problem of living—a):; 


atthe waist and secured by a moderately broad | many of them certainly do contribute + 
stitched belt. It hasa Russian collar forming | this end—cannot all that is good in each }. 
over-lapping revers in a double-breasted effect. absorbed so far as the individual is ies 
pared to receive it without any violei: 
revolutionary change in -his Christian 
complete the simple elegance of this coat. There | faith and fellowship? Asa matter of actu 
are only three of the buttons, one »n each wide | fact, all that is highest and most divine i), 
universal ethics 1s concentrated in the New 
e*, A pale-rose pongee dress for a young girl | Tastament. But there is much in other 
has a box-plaited skirt made rather long on the | forms of religion which extends the view 
sides and trailing inthe back. The waist isalso| and throws new illumination on the 
box-plaited, even to the sleeves. There is a deep : . : 
yoke pointed in the front but straight in the — a oe a i gga 
> xX- 
planation of many of the great facts 
Soft black liberty ribbon is laced through the | #8serted by St. Paul. For instance, St. Pau! 
lower edge of the yoke and falls in two separate | asserts that there is a natural body ani 
there is a spiritual body. Swedenborg ex- 
ae raigridi — ree tailored | plains it: The spiritual body isthe real, the 

gown Is 0 ue canvas stitched wit eavy green permanent body; not,—as many peo ; P 
20ple had 
thread to give a plaid effect. With it is worn@| oome to believe,—a body mysteriously ac- 
quired by the process of death, but a body 
always existing,—the real man, so to speak, 


othed upon by the physical body that this 


spiritual being—as is each and every one— 


ay be able ‘o enter into contact and com- 
unication with the physical world. The- 


osophy offers a study of the spiritual struct- 
ure of man and his successive environments 
of his very nature; of the origin and destin, 
of the soul that opens the widest horizon 
not only of speculative, but undoubtedly of 


ing and country gown. 


ing 


Post. 





The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 
** Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 


Our hearts in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 


“‘ The tidal waves of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 

And lifts us unawares 

Out of all meaner cares. 


** Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low.” 
—Longfellow. 


“ We rise by the things that are under feet; 

By what we have mastered of good and gain; 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 
And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet.” 


** God’s lower gifts of life He showers freely on 
all alike; all His higher Influences He gives to 
those who desire them. It is the conscious desire 
that makes the communication possible. Con- 
stantly and earnestly St. Paul prays for this, the 
source of all true religion, for his dear friends in 
his different Churches. ‘The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you all’; that is the power 
of God in and through His Son; over and over 
agxin comes the petition. Itis the burden of all 
His prayers; on that alone they depend.”—Arch- 
deacon Sinclair, in St. Paul’s, London. 


That there is no royal road to learning is 
universally admitted, and it is equally true 
that there is no royal road, in the sense of 
phenomenal invasion, to the achievement of 
spirituality of life. It is not to be built up 
by external processes, attitudes or cere- 
monials, nor yet by incantations or startling 
transferences of devotion to new and strange 
gods. When Phillips Brooks asserted that 
he did not tind it necessary to found a new 
church every time he got a new idea, he 
condensed in one terse little sentence the 
entire reply that might be made to the be- 
wildering multitude of those who seek some 
patent recipe for ideal conditions. When 
Jesus said,‘* Without Me ye can do nothing,”’ 
He proclaimed the deepest truth of life. The 


achievement of the divine quality of exist- 
ence,—the goal possible to all, and not only 
possible, but the goal which it is the actual 
responsibility of every one to attain,— 
this achievement of the divine qual- 
ity of existence is only possible by 
the continued abiding in Him,—day by 
day, hour by hour; by the brave and patient 
bearing of the burdens and the trials that 
are incidental and apparently inevitable to 
ae”, Nearly all these new waists have long human life; by the perpetual faithfulness 
tothe humblest duty; by meeting rudeness 
or unkindness with unfailing courtesy and 
gentle consideration ; by meeting hatred with 
love; bitterness with sweetness; by living 
so closely to the Christ that one may con- 
stantly partake—however feebly and imper- 
fectly—of the divine quality of Him without 
Whom he can do nothing. Spirituality of 
life may sometimes find its fruition in an- 
gelic ecstasy, but its initiation must be in 
the ordinary virtues of daily life. 1t begins 











Pan, put slices of bacon over them, moisten with be continued in summer and fall tailor gowns. 


as the Spencer suit. It has an untrimmed skirt, 
six gored, with a gathered or plaited back. The | much actual knowledge. This realm of 
waist is attached to the skirt, and is cut like any | knowledge inay not be demonstrable, to an) 
piain shirt waist. The one-seam bishop sleeves | great extent, to the senses,— spiritual 
a — er an Panerai pn things are spiritually discerned,” but the 
hams, percales, dimities and linens make pret re : : 

+ sai and with white embroidered Solan. recognition of the mind will come to be—ii 
wristbands and belt area most attractive morn- 


e*e lt must be admitted that foulard has lost 
some of its popularity, the pongees, taffetas, 
louisines and crepes having usurped its place for 
elaborate costumes. It is probable that as much | recently made before University College in 
— x sy — aeeeon *¢ in past a how-| London, said that there is no longer an) 
ever, forit is the material par excellence for . : ee * 
shirt-waist suits. In this capacity a foulard conflict between science and religion; tha 
gown withthe addition of a lace or embroidered 
collar is good enough for any ordinary occasion, 
and, unadorned, for traveling, shopping or walk- | in himself. ‘‘ Not in dead matter do we liv: 


it is not already—as authoritative in the 
higher development of the race as any dem- 
onstration of the senses can be in conii- 
tions of lower development. 

Lord Kelvin, in a very notable address 


science positively affirms the creative power: 
that science makes every one feel « mirac}. 


and move and have -our being,” said [Lord 


«*, In a large importing house there are to be | Kelvin, ‘ but in the creating and directing 
ha fora trifle ny silk pouches netted by schoo! | power which science compels to be accept 
Sinner: Gam Ginette, veda tend, Maen, neh asan article of belief. It forces us to be- 
designs are good. No two are alike in color or 
pattern. These little pouches are being used for 
purses, and in some instances are handsomely sil r : 
mounted with silver and gold. They can be used | Science is not in antagonism to religion,’ 
with no mounting at all, as they are drawn to- | he continued, “ but a help to religion.” 

gether at the top witha silk cord. Another use 
for them is as sachets to drop into a bureau |. P metas 
drawer or shirt-waist box.—New York Evening | /8 the power of Christ. “Without Me y: 


lieve, with absolute confidence, in a direct- 
ive power,—in an influence other than that 
of physical, dynamical or electrical forces. 


The one great and supreme energy of life 


ean do nothing.”? As might the motor ca: 
move without the connection with the elec 
tric current as for man to live without 
receiving of the Divine energy. ‘* We need,”’ 
well says Archdeacon Sinclair, ‘life 
kindled into flame by the breath of (od. 
It is what we all need more and more: sur: 
render to the power of God working in us 
It is there, if we will only ask for the desire 
and the capacity to give ourselves up to it 
Let it take the place of our wayward wills 
let it cleanse our corrupt affections; let it 
free us from all the devilish pride, animos 
ity, bigotry and hatred that is natural te 
man ; let it drive us away from every chance 
of temptation; let it warm our selfish hearts 
let it raise our grovelling thoughts; let it 
liberate our enslaved memories; let it 
solemnize and concentrate our trivial minds 
let it purge our unworthy and inconsistent 
motives. And then we shall realize for our 
selves what itis to be filled with the know! 
edge of His willin all spiritual understand- 
ing, that we may walk worthy of the Lord 


unto all pleasing, being fruitful in ever) 
good work, and increasing in the know! 
edge of God! ”” 


Paris, France. 





NEW-FANGLED SCHOOLS. 

They taught him to hemstitch and they taug'i! 

him how to sing, 

And how to make a basket out of variegate:i 

string, 

And how to fold a paper so he wouldn’t hurt lis 
thumb, 


They taught a lot to Bertie, but he 
couldn’t 
doa 
sum. 


They taught him how to mould the head of Her- 
cules in clay, 

And how to tell the diff’rence ’twixt the bluebir«! 
and the jay, 

And how to sketch a horsie in a little pictur: 


frame, 
But strangely they forgot to teach him 
how to 
spell his 
name. 


Now, Bertie’s pa was cranky, and he went onc 
day to find 
What ’t was they did that made his son so back 
ward in the mind, 
«I don’t want Bertie wrecked,” he cried, his tem- 
per far from cool, 
“IT want him educated!” so he 
took him 

out of 

school. 
—Newark News 


>> 
> <S 


..--1 don’t know much geometry, 
But dis I will declare: 
De man dat’s always hangin’ round 
Is seldom on de square. 
—Washington Sta”. 


> 
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.--- This world is like a looking glass 
Wherein one oft beholds his face; 
It frowns on those who grimly pass, 
But answers smiles with jovial grace. 
—Washington Star. 
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—tThe giraffe, armadillo and porcupine have 
no vocal chords, and are, therefore, mute. 








in the just and the prompt paying of bills; 


Whales and serpents are also voiceless. 
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What do we 
We plant th 
We plant th 
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The keel, th 
We plant th 


What do we 
We plant th 
We piant th 
We plant th 
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We plant th 
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A thousand | 
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To loving 
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In humid 
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Unto our lives— 
A star in nigh 
Framed all in s1 
And compass: 
Hush! 

By Go 


Now, though th 

Now, though 
light; 

Now, though we 

Nor ever touc 

Now, | 

We kn 


Sweet, looking t 
And strife, t¢ 


peace; 
But, looking fart 
We see the lar 
And wi! 

Relive 


WeRL 
Strange the \ 
Never yet : 
Still disturbs 
Haunts me 


In this house 
Floored wit 
Shall I never 
Never who! 
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Yet my Hos 
And [ know 1 
Whether gu 
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I. 
I woke one day, who April had outgrown, 
To the divine significance of spring; 
And through the perfumes on the soft airs blown, 
My soul sailed forth with butterflies on wing, 
And all the clover, purpling by the way, 
And all the daisies were abrim with May. 
II 


The lilacs had outstrip’d the daffodils; 
And, vieing with the sun the day to light, 


The cornel blossoms shone upon the hills, 
And great magnolias oped in hush of white; 
And quivering cross the aspen’s silver shoots 
There ran a whisper like the breath of flutes. 
Il. 
I saw the lilies, with transfiguring glow, 
On heaving bosom of the river lift, 
And through the willow branches bending low, 


The goiden-dusted sunshine downward sift 
And set toward Heaven, a fire-winged bird that 
flew 
Spilled out its rapture from the abyssmal blue, 
IV. 
Ah! it was long ago—but all the years 
Can never blot away the joy I Knew 
Sailing with butterflies, nor all my tears 
Drown color of the clover as it blew;— 
—How question spring’s divineness who have 
heard 
The deathless rapture of a deathless bird? 
MRs. WHITON-STONE. 


nites 
PLANTING THE TREE. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the ship which will cross the sea; 
We plant the mast to carry the sail; 

We plant the planks to withstand the gale— 
The keel, the keelson, and beams and knee; 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the homes for you and me; 

We piant the rafters, the shingles, the floors; 
We plant the studding, the lath, the doors, 
The beams and siding, all parts that be; 

We plant the home when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 

A thousand things that we daily see; 

We plant the spires that outtower the crag; 

We plant the staff for our country’s flag; 

We plant the shade, from the hot sun free— 

We plant all these when we plant the tree. 
—New England Evangelist. 


> 
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IN MAY. 


When grosbeaks show a damask rose 
Amid the cherry-blossoms white, 
And early robins’ nests disclose 
To loving eyes a joyous sight; 





When columbines like living coals 

Are gleaming ’gainst the lichened rocks, 
And at the foot of mossy boles 

Are young anemones in flocks; 


When ginger-root beneath twin leaves 
Conceals its dusky floral bell, 

And showy orchid shyly weaves 
In humid nook its fragrant spell; 


When dandelion’s coin of gold 
Anew is minted on the lawn, 
And maple-trees their fringe unfold, 
While warblers storm the groves at dawn; 


When these and more greet eye and ear, 
Then strike thy tasks and come away: 
It is the joy-month of the year, 
Aud onward sweeps tne tide of May. 
—John Burroughs, in The Century. 
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THE PERFECT DAY. 





Into our lives—a rose amid the thorns, 

A star in night—there came one perfect day; 
Framed all in sunshine, lit with light of love, 

And compassed round with blessing ev’ry way. 


lush! let us keep it, sweet, 
Sy God’s own grace, complete. 
—. ‘hough the shadows gather round our path; 
‘oW, ‘hough the darkness rise and hide the 
lic 


Now, thi 


- |. we never reap life’s aftermath, 
OF ¢ 


‘ouch again so fair a height; 

‘Sow, let come what come may, 
* knew one perfect day. 

Sweet, 


And “up, we know that pain must rise, 


to mar that day’s most perfect 


pe 
But, lo 


he larther, in God’s light of love 


‘land where all the discords cease; 
‘(| where—God grant—we may 
‘live that perfect day. 
—The Bookman. 
ScuEEEEEE dine cum amemeeeeeeeeeeed 
“’RLD STRANGENESS. 
he world about me lies, 
vet familiar grown— 
bs me with surprise, 
ine like a face half known. 


Str: 
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ise with starry dome, 
‘with gemlike plains and seas, 
ver feel at home, 

holly be at ease? 


‘oom to room I stray, 
Host can ne’er espy, 
OW hot to this day 
" guest or captive I. 


the starry dome 
‘oor of plains and seas, 
ver felt at home, 
vholly been at ease. 
—William Watson. 
tO Or 


hie hates the world, and so 

“ares with all his vim 

, ly could not hate it, though, 

uch as it hates him. 

—Philadelphia Press. 
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\.'\ and daughters all remind us 
me! a make our little pile; 

a “parting, leave behind us 
“stor them to tive in style. 
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—Life. 


Miscellaneous. 





Her Wedding Sitver. 


“I don’t know what 
Mabel for a wedding Pct nn he 
Tam not going to give her—and that is sliver— 
table silver. I shall get her a lam 
books or a rocking-chair or—or—an ‘thing ¥ ate 
ing it isn’t silver! * siete 

Such an announcement 
tonal was naturally grested with oven or What 

D the world has happened to you?” and “ For 
goodness’s sake!” and like expressions of aston 
ishment. ‘ 

“Well, I’m just judging from my own ex- 
perience. Of course, she will be och mad at 
first if I don’t send her silver, but after she’s 
been married a year or two you will hear her 
tongue ringing with praises of my far-sighted- 
ness! Now when I was married I was presented 
with enough table silver to start a respectable- 
sized silver shop. Silver and cut glass having 
always beena hobby of m ne, I perfectly reveled 
in the thought of how my table would shine and 
Sparkle with pretty things, after I came home 
and settled down to housekeeping. Of course, I 
had several duplicates, but 1 wouldn’t think of 
exchanging them for something I really needed.” 

The girls exchanged meaning glances. 

“ But I wouldn’t, truly I wouldn’t. I packed 
them all away in the little safe that brother George 
bought me for that purpose, and which I had 
moved up into my bedroom.” 

“T never saw it; where does it stand?” in- 
quired one of the girls. 

“Why, my dear, you have sat down in front of 
it and written a letter on it any number of times, 
thinking it only a writing desk. In it I also keep 
my company pieces of value which I only use on 
State occasions. Then I have an old-fashioned 
traveling bag in which I keep the small table 
silver, such as knives and forks, tea, after-dinner 
table and dessert spoons, the carving set, indi- 
vidual salts, my creamer and sugar bowl, and all 
the little pieces which are in daily use. And itis 
all such a worry! 

‘ Like every other housekeeper, I am afraid to 
leave my silver downstairs in the dining-room all 
night for fear burglars might chance to pay us a 
visit. And after the day’s work is done that 
silver has to be washed and counted, and that 
has become a terrible task. 

“ And then, wheh I leave the house for a visit 
over night Iam worn to a shadow trying to con- 
trive a hiding-place for it that burglars won’t sus- 
pect. I assure you I’m beginning to realize the 
truth of the old saying, ‘ Blessed is he that hath 
nothing.’ For, unless it chances to be Mary 
Ann’s night in, Bob and I are obliged to decline 
any invitation which will tear us away from that 
blessed silver. I had no idea when I got mar- 
ried that I should degenerate into a caretaker of 
silver, else I should have applied for a position in 
the Treasury at once, where [ would at least be 
=" for my vigilance,” and she drew a long 
sigh. 

‘* Why, I’ve positively thought of little else 
than thieves and silver since I’ve been married. 
Every night for a month after we came home 
from our wedding trip I had the nightmare, in 
which I could see thieves blowing up the safe, 
packing my wedding silver in that tea cloth with 
the Mexican drawn-work corners that mother 
gave me, and disappearing through the window, 
while I stood looking on at the performance, 
powerless to make a sound or do a thing! ”’ 

** How dreadful!” exclaimed the girl with the 
auburn hair. 

** And then, too, you never know and never can 
guess what all the si/ver pieces are for. Listen! 
After we had settled down Bob sald to me one 
day: ‘I'd like it, dear, if you could contrive to 
have a sort of family luncheon and invite a few 
of my relatives. I’d like to have them see what 
anice little housekeeper I married; besides, it 
would sort of square us up, you know, for the 
fine wedding presents they all gave us.’ 

‘I agreed to this heartily, and, thinking to 
show my appreciation of their generosity toward 
us when we were married, I put on my thinking- 
cap and contrived a luncheon composed of only 
such dishes as would give mea chance to use the 
silver and glass which they had given us, thus 
delicately conveying to each one of them the 
idea that housekeeping in general, and luncheon 
in particular, would have heen a failure but for 
their thoughtfulness. 

** Well, the day of the luncheon arrived, and 
with it the guests; all eager, I suppose, to see 
how Bob’s wife could entertain. I had cut 
flowers for the occasion, and had ordered the 
ice-cream to be moulded in the form of hearts. 
I proposed to show; them that ours was an ideal 
marriage—none of the marry-you-for- your-money 
kind of partnerships, so common nowadays. 

“* After we were all seated and fairly launched 
I pressed the bell for Mary Ann. As she passed 
the currant jelly to Aunt Amelia in the cut-glass 
dish that Aunt Sarah had given us for that pur- 
pose, I thought I detected a peculiar look on her 
face. In fact, she looked up two or three times 
as though she were going to speak, and then she 
settled back in her chair again. I began to get 
nervous, for I didn’t know but that in opening 
the jar Mary Ann had broken the glass and 
accidentally sprinkled some of it in the 
jelly. But when it came around to me I 
could see nothing wrong with it. I’ve al- 
ways understood that it was a trying ordeal 
for a young wife to be passed upon by her hus- 
band’s relatives, but never did I imagine it was 
anything like what I was suffering that day. As 
each dish was passed with its respective fork or 
spoon—each a gift from some one of those pres- 
ent—reposing carelessly on it, 1 watchea to see 
the smile of gratification which I couldn’t but 
believe would show itself upon the face of the 
donor, but to my surprise and mortification, each 
helping seemed to evoke the same peculiar smile 
that I had observed on Aunt Amelia’s face when 
she helped herself to the jelly. 

‘*T began to feel like a martyr at the stake, and 
I resolved, then and there never toinvite another 
relative of my husband’s to break bread with me 
again. 1 noticed that they all seemed to have a 
dreadful time, somehow, managing their tea in 
the new cups which mother’s sister sent us from 
New York. However, I thought that possibly 
this was the first time in their livés that they had 
ever been toa swell luncheon, and pity rather 
than fear filled my heart. From then on I pre 
tended not to notice their awkwardness, and 
only prayed that the meal would 300n come’toan 
end. As the ice-cream made its appearance, 
with the spoons Aunt Mary had given us lying 
alongside, on the cu'-glass ice-cream saucers that 
my own uncle had given us, I again straightened 
up and grew talkative. 

‘*+ J think those spoons, Aunt Mary,’ I called to 
where she sat, at the other end of the table, 
‘are just as sweet as they can be! What odd 
handles they have, too—so long!’ I thought I 
would show her that the kind of ice-cream spoons 
that I had been accustomed to were entirely 
different. 

“«* Yes, my dear,’ she answered sweetly, ‘that’s 
so they can reach tothe bottom of the glass to 
stir up the lemonade.’ 

* I could feel the color rush to my cheeks. I 
was so flustered that I just said, sillily, ‘ Why, of 
course.’ 

“ « That’s what I told you I thought they were 
for,’ put inthat husband of mine, ‘ but you said 
you knew better, and as it was only a trifling 
matter, anyway, I made up my mind that I 
shouldn’t allow it to get us into our first quarrel.’ 
And he smiled at me from across the table. 
‘Now that you’ve met Aunt Amelia, why don’t 
you find out what that spoon with the holes in 
the bowl is for. I’ve had my doubts<all along 
about it being for jelly.’ 

“* Well, I was going to tell you, my dear, when 
the maid passed‘it to me with the jelly; then I 
was afraid you’d think me a meddlesome old 
woman, so I concluded to letit go,’ spoke up 
Aunt Amelia in such a friendly way, ‘ but it really 
is a spoon for cracked ice. I never saw one be- 
fore myself, and so I bought it because I wanted 
to give you something that wouldn’t be apt to be 
duplicated.’. The dear soul! She put it so sweetly 
that [ just gotup and went over to where she sat 
and gave her a kiss. 

““* And now,’ with a glance at my husband, 
‘that we're all so well acquainted I don’t sup- 
pose it would be out of place if I should ask 
some of the others to explain the uses of their 
gifts, would it?’ At this they all laughed good- 
naturedly. 

“* Well,’ began Uncle Harry, ‘those forks are 
used for oysters, the clerk told me they were for 
strawberries, but I reckon it’s. all the same.’ ip 

‘“*That’s what made the oysters ‘so hard to 
manage, I guess. 1 noticed that they kept sfip-' 





ping up on the tines,’ thought I. 


“*That spoon that Bob used for the fruit is 
really a tomato server,’ went on Cousin Emma, 
‘for I was with mamma when she bought It.’ 

“** And that bowl over there, with the Oriental 
Spoon, is for mayonnaise dressing; at least I 
think that is what Caroline wrote me,’ she con- 
tinued, while every one at the table stared at the 
bowl which I had thonghtfully filled with pow- 
dered sugar. and placed right alongside the straw- 
berries, where it would be handy. 

“*So long as you don’t mond our telling you 
what the different things are for,’ sald Aunt 
Mildred, pleasantly, ‘why, I may as well tell you, 
my dear, that that long-handled fork and spoon 
are not for salad, but are intended for olives and 
pickles when they are served in the bottle.’ 

“** Well,’ honestly confessed Uncle Billy, ‘I’ve 
really forgotten what that queer-looking spoon I 
bought at Biffany’s is for myself; they have so 
many new-fangled things nowadays that they 
didn’t have when I was a boy, but it seems to me 
that it is a cream ladle or some such thing.’ 

‘“* Not? said 1, triumphantly, ‘it isn’t! That is 
a cheese-scoop!’ But I fear I rather spoiled the 
impression I had hoped to convey—for, upon 
being questioned as to how I knew, I was 
obliged to admit that I had seen one in a silver 
catalogue that some jewelry firm had mailed me. 

** Well, we all had a goud laugh, and our formal 
luncheon turned out to be a very informal one, 
after all, and I have always felt thoroughly at 
home with Bob’s relatives ever since, probably 
due to the fact of the ice having been broken, as 
it was at that first luncheon.” 

“Well, what was wrong with the tea cups?” 
inquired the girl who never forgot anything. 

“Oh, yes! That was the worst of all!” con- 
cluded the one who had been telling her troubles 
to the others. ‘“ Do you know that the very next 
week after my eventful luncheon Priscilla Clark 
gave a pre-nuptial luncheon, and the very first 
course was clam bouillon, served in cups just 
like mine.”’—I. E. M., in N. Y. Times. 


Douth’s Department. 


A BAIL FENCE. 
The old rail fence in the country 
That zig-zags up over the°hill, 
Is not a thing of beauty, 
But it has a duty to fill. 


It keeps the neighbor’s cattle 
Out of that fleld of corn, 

For they are the most unruly creatures 
That were ever known to be born. 


If the rails are light and slender, 
They will pick them up on their horns, 
And toss them aside like broom-sticks,— 
Then march for that field of corn. 


But the dog that lies on the door-step, 
With his nose between his paws, 
Is at their heels in a jiffy, 
And gives them anip from his jaws. 
WANNA WANNA. 














Captain. 
A Stery of a Sea Lien. 

How would you feel if a sea lion nearly four 
feet long came flopping along, wagging his head 
and making a noise very much like a big man 
trying to gargle down deep in his throat, and at 
the same time say a-a-a-a-a-a? Then, if he 
should jump up in your lap aad kiss you, I won- 
der just what you would do. Well, that is the 
very thing that a sea lion [ know did. His name 
is Captain, and he has hada queer life, and, of 
course, it is very likely that he will do queer 
things. 

One bright spring day his mother was swim- 
ming in the Bay of Monterey. She had been off 
fishing for breakfast that morning, and one big, 
shining salmon had made a great fight for his life, 
leaping into the air in his efforts to get away, but 
she had caught him at last and swallowed him 
head first. Now she was resting a bit, floating 
on her back with her nose poked up a little above 
the water, and her hind flippers sticking up like 
two little sails. Just this way she took a nap, but 
presently she woke up, full of play, for the sun 
was bright and warm. What fun it was to leap 
into the air; and then, with a quick contraction 
of the nostrils, to keep the water out of her nose, 
she would dive far down, curving her shiny back 
in the sunshine, very much the way a boy does 
when he plunges in the water, head foremost, for 
adive. 

The shadow of a boat, paddled softly, fell 
across the water. Mrs. Sea Lion did not know what 
it was, and, being just as curious as Some other 
folks, she poked her head up and roared, “ Whu- 
hu-hu:” but when she tried to plunge back again 
something was tangled all about her. There was 
no diving back now into the great ocean. All she 
could do was to struggle in pain and fear. One 
of the men in the boat had a big club, and he 
struck her on the head with it. 

The next thing she knew she was far upon the 
rocks in a strong iron cage. To be sure, there 
was a tank of sea-water at one end; but what is 
that, when the ocean is your home and you can 
hear it beating against the rocks and smell it, 
too? So, with tears rolling down her cheeks, she 
roared, and beat herself against the cruel bars; 
and really, the way the tears roll down a sea 
lion’s cheeks is enough to make you cry yourself. 

The next morning, when the man came to see 
how things were going, he was very much sur- 
prised to find a baby sea lion with its mother. 
That baby sea lion was Captain. He was black 
and soft, only about eighteen inches long—that 1s 
half a yard, you know—and most of him was head 
and flippers. He fussed and sniffled and sneezed 
like any baby,—such a funny, wriggling little 
thing! His mother lay very :till now, and in 
three days she died, I think of a broken heart. 
What to do with her baby was indeed a ques- 
tion. He must be cuddled and he must be fed. 
They got a big bottle of milk and a rubber nipple, 
and that is the way he took his breakfast. But 
where was a cuddler to be found and some one to 
teach him toswim? For, strange as it may seem, 
the little sea lions are afraid of the water at first. 
If he had been on his island home with his 
mother she would have taken him on her back, 
first making strange noises and poking her nose 
under him; then, with her front flippers going 
flop, and her hind ones going wobblewobble, she 
would have hitched aloug over the rocks to the 
water, and the bleating littie fellow would have 
slipped off spluttering into the sea. If his head 
was very heavy—that is one reason why he can- 
not swim well at first—she would dive under him 
and bring him up on her back, and if he was very 
stupid and cried very much he might get a slap. 

There was a big, fierce fellow in a cage near by. 
He was five feet long, and they called htm 
Beauty. Over and over again he be«t himselé 
against the iron bars notil he cut great gashes in 
his head and sides. He was so badly wounded 
one day they thought he would die. At last some 
one said: ‘ Put that little orphan in the cage 
with Beauty and see what will happen.” So they 
did it. Then Beauty stopped rushing about, and 
day after day he took care of the baby. He 
taught him how to swim as well as his mother 
could, and Captain would climb all over him and 
bite his queer little flap of an ear. When the 
man who owned him saw that he pounded up fish 
aud put it on Beauty’s ear, and this is the way 
Captain got his first taste of fish. Now he gob- 
bles them down fast enough! 

Guess where I saw him one day. He was up 
on the stage in the theatre with a red and white 
collar around his neck, playing ball with four 
other sea lions—Nero, Big Ben, Beauty and 
Toodles were all there. 

Flippers are just the thing to swim with, and 
scratch with and paddle about with and box your 
children’s ears with, but not to play ball with, so 
tthe sea lion catehes'the ball with his nose, and 
sometimes he picks it up’ with his teeth. It is 
very interesting to see how he keeps his: eyes on 
the ball, his head wagging all the time. No boy I 
know likes to play ball better than Captain does. 
One day he fost his ball, and ‘he cried. ' 

In the theatre at Paris they were playing ball. 
Beauty took the ball and balanced it on his nose 
—juggled with it the way a clown does in a circus 
and the way boys do with sticks. Captain thought 
he had kept it long enough, so he flopped off his 
box, and, scolding as he went, he coolly climbed 
up on Beauty’s back and stole the ball off his very 
nose; then, without once dropping it, he climbed 
down and back onto his own box, twirling the 
ball all the time. Well, the boys and girls—and 
men and women, too—stood up and clapped their 
hands, and called out: ‘Go it, little fellow, go 
iu!’ For Captain was not very largethen. He is 
only three and a half-pow, and lias traveled, more 
than any boy. know twice as old;, He 





“in London, Paris, Madrid, Barcelona, Vienna, 


Berlin, Amsterdam and St. Petersburg, and I 
have forgotten where élse. What do you think 
of that for a sea lion whose home is on the rocks 
and in the ocean? 

Once, in Madrid, he jumped over the footlights 
and looked at himself in a big looking-glass. 
Some of the women screamed, but a man caught 
him tn his arms and put him back again on the 


stage. 

He likes to do all the tricks himeelf, and some- 
times he will bite Ben’s neck if he keepsthe ball 
toolong. Even now he'll steal the cap off Ben’s 
head with his teeth, and throw it up in the air 
and catch it on his own head. 

He really is boss of all the sea lions. They al- 
ways give bim the best place to lie on, and he 
always expects the last bite of fish. He is the 
baby, you know, and he still sucks Lis tongue 
and sniffles and sneezes. If any one troubles 
him, every lion pokes up his head as much as to 
say, “ I'll fight for our Captain.” You know how 
= would feel if any one tried to trouble the 

y. 

But itis Big Ben who throws up the firebrand 
in the air while it is burning at both ends, and 
catches it again. Sometimes he is drum major 
for the band. Then he twirls the baton. I think 
in Vienna he did one of the funniest things that a 
sea lion ever did. A woman was singing beautl- 
fully on the stage, and the sea lions were waiting 
their turn tu come out; but they are always in a 
great hurry, and before any one knew It, out pad- 
died Big Ben. He stood right by the woman, but 
she didn’t see him untii he began to sing in sea- 
lion fashion. Then she screamed and ran off the 
stage. Everybody else roared with laughter, 
and the paper next morning said his voice was as 
fine as the singer’s, which you will not think is 
much of a compliment if you have heard a sea 
lion sing. 

Alt sea lions are fond of music. Sgit was not 
such hard work for Captain’s master to teach 
him to clash the cymbol in the sea lion’s band. 
While Captain clashes the cymbols, Ben blow 
the French horn, Nero beats the big drum, Beauty 
rings the bells, and Toodles plays the small drum 
and sometimes the banjo. 

I must tell you that Toodles is a short-haired 
seal and first cousin to a sea lion. She is very 
much like a sea lion, but she 1s smaller and her 
neck and head are shorter, so she cannot balance 
the ball on her nose. Then she hitches along on 
her stomach with her hind flippers hanging out 
behind, because they are only good for swimming 
But she can play the banjo, which is more than 
any sea lion can do, because her claws are strong 
on the end of her flippers. 

Captain likes to fire off the cannon. He jumps 
off his box and runs und pulls the string with his 
teeth. If it does not go off the first time he pulls 
it again. He knows when it makes the right 
noise. Once he dragged that little cannon all 
over the stage trying to make it go off. 

Mr. and Mrs. West own these lions; they have 
trained them, and they love them. Whenever the 
curtain goes down Captain wriggles to Mrs. West 
to have his collar taken off. Then she holds his 
cheeks between her hands and gives him a kiss. 
Sometimes, when she sits down, Captain climbs 
up in her lap, and takes her hand in his mouth 
and plays withit. Whenever they do their tricks 
wellevery one of them gets a piece of fish. One 
day none of them got a bite, for the scenery was 
new on the stage, and they kept looking at the 
pictures and forgot to do their tricks. Now Mr. 
West has learned to take the same old scenery 
with them wherever they go.—Anna Josephine 
Ingersoll, in N. Y. Tribune. 


Historical, 


— There are left within the limits of the city 
of New York only three buildings closely asso- 
ciated with Washington. One is Fraun-es’ Tav- 
ern, where he bade farewell to his troops; an- 
other is St. Paul’s Chapel, where he worshipped, 
and the third is the Morris House, on Washing- 
ton Heights, better known as the Jumel Mansion, 
where his headquarters were established on Sept. 
15, 1776, and which he quitted just in time to avoid 
capture on Nov. 16 of the same year, when the 
mansion and the furtified posts on the upper part 
of Manhattan Island were captured by the Brit- 
ish. From the two months residence there of 
the Father of his Country and the fort tothe 
northwestward named in his honor, Washington 
Heights derived its name. * 

— At the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
pewter was so rare in England as to be hired by 
the year for noblemen’s houses, and even during 
the reign of Elizabeth was a very costly ma- 
terial. Gremio, in “ The Taming of the Shrew,” 
alludes to it as one of the important articles of 
housekeeping in his city mansion. Before the 
invention of carpets the rooms were spread with 
rushes, even in the noblest mansions, and Shaks- 
pere has many allusions to this old custom in 
words putin the mouths of Iachimo, Glendower 
and Romeo. 

— In 1563 knives were introduced; in 1611 came 
forks, until which latter period the old adage was 
put in practice, “ Fingers were made before 


forks.” ; 
—wWho ever thinks of connecting such a com- 


monplace article of diet as the lemon with the 
romantic history of ill-fated Anne Boleyn? Yet 
indirectly she was the cause of its first introduc- 
tion into England and so into popular notice. 
Henry VIII. gave such splendid feasts aud 
pageants in honor of the coronation of Anne and 
of their previous nuptials as had seldom been 
accorded to queens of the blood royal. These 
kingly entertainments were in turn followed by 
the great civic feasts of London, for which the 
whole world was searched for delicacies to add 
to the splendor. At one such banquet, graced by 
the presence of the royal pair, a lemon was intro- 
duced as an elegant novelty. To an epicure such 
as Henry the acquisition of a castle in France 
would have proved less acceptable, and such was 
the importance attached to the discovery—so says 
an old biographer—that a special record was 
made of the fact that the cost of this precious 
lemon was six silver pennies! 

—‘he present vogue of embroidery gives a 
particular interest to the following description of 
a@ gown worn by the Duchess of Queensberry in 
1740: “It was of white satin, embroidered,” says 
a contemporary letter writer; “the bottom of the 
petticoat brown hills, covered with all sorts of 
weeds, and every breadth had an old stump ofa 
tree that ran up almost to the top of the petti- 
coat, broken or ragged, or worked with brown 
and chenille, around which twined nasturtiums, 
ivy, honeysuckles, periwinkles, cenvolvuluses 
and all sorts of twining flowers, which spread 
and covered the petticoat—vines with the leaves 
variegated, as you have seen them by the sun, all 
rather smaller than nature, which makes them 
look very light; the robings and {facings were 
green banks with all sorts of weeds, and the 
sleeves and the rest of the gown loose twining 
branches of the same sort as those of the petti- 
coat. Many of the leaves were finished with 
gold, and part of the stumps of the trees looked 
like the gilding of the sun.” 


Curious Facts. 


— A young girl, having been so badly burned 
on the back that the skin refused to heal, the 
surgeon conceived the Idea of using the cuticle of 
@ young pig. A small black pig was obtained, 
chloroformed into insensibility, and brought into 
the operating room swathed in sterilized towels. 
The skin was laid on in small pieces until it 
covered the bare space. It was then secured by 
bands. This is the first operation of the kind 
undertaken. Itis not expected, however, that 
the pigskin will grow permanently to the child, 
but that natural cuticle will finally push it cut of 
the way and cover the entire wound. 

—In nearly every street in Japanese cities is 
a public oven, where for a small fee housewives 
may have their dinners and suppers cooked for 
them. 

—Doctors have invented a new form of bub 
ble. Neuralgia, sciatica and lumbago are known 
to be affections of the ends.of the nerves which 
lie just under the skin of the painfulregton. It 
has been discovered that by injecting air under 
the skin the ends of the nerves are lengthened 
and the pain relieved. The bubble of air is 
pressed by the fingers and caused to move about 
until all parts are relieved. in dislocations, 
fractures and bruises the same treatment has 
given relief. 

—Many fish can produce musical sounds. The 
red gurnard has earned-the name of seacock from 
the crowing noise which it. makes, while another 
species is called ‘the piper. Others, notably two 
species of ophidium, have sound-producing, ap- 


























paratus, consisting of small, movable bones, 


which can be made to produce a sharp rattle. 
The curious “ drumming” made by the Mediter. 
ranean fish known as the malgre can be heard 
from 2 —_ of thirty fathoms. 

—_— roar of a waterfall is lu 
entirely by the bursting of miibene af pre pation 

——Water is so scarce in the Japanese island of 
err ane custom for a bride to take a 
large ng water with 
home as a kind of dowry. ae ne ae 

———Seven months and a half was the time taken 
in eee Lesaer the world by a picture post 

id 
ph ny been delivered to its sender 

——The eight muscles of the hum 
a force of about five hundred a er 

-——Perhaps the most remarkable bridges in the 
world are the kettle bridges in Russia and 
Siberia, of which Cossack soldiers are expert 
builders. They are built up of the soldiers 
lances and cooking kettles. Seven or eight lances 
are placed under the handles of a number of 
kettles and fastened by means of ropes to form a 
raft. A sufficient number of these rafts, each of 
which will bear the weight of half a ton, are 
fastened together, and in the space of half an 
hour a bridge is formed on which an army may 
cross in confdence and safety. 

—Princess Irene of Prussia has more than 
four thousand godfathers. She was born as the 
war of 1866 was closing, and her father, Prince 
Henry of Hesse, requested his command to stand 
godfathers to his daughter, whom he named Irene 
(Peace) in commemoration of the cessation of the 


war. 

——Nero, the property of Judge Wayne Bailey 
of Rutland, Vt., and said to have been the largest 
dog in the world of which there is any record, is 
dead of general debility, at the age of ten 
years. He was a mastiff, half English and half 
German, and because of his immense size was 
widely known. The dog weighed 284 pounds, and 
atthe shoulder was thirty-six inches high. Its 
measurement around the body just back of the 
forelegs was fifty-five inches and around the 
neck thirty-five inches. The forelegs just below 
the body measured 16} inches in circumference, 
and fiom the tip of the nose to the tip of the tail 
just half an inch short ot six feet. 

—-Thirty-four of the Choctaw Indians who 
arrived at Ardmore from Meriaian, Miss., are of 
one family. T. B. Griffin, eighty-four years old, 
was the father or grandfather of them all. Each 
one of them gets the equivalent of $6000, includ- 
ing 320 acres of land. 

——T. K. Adams, a mine inspector of Mercer 
County, Pa., says that the last lump of coal will 
be mined in the United States in the year 2052. 
He said thereis about enough coal in the United 
States to last seven hundred years at the present 
rate of consumption, but points out that the de- 
mand doubles every sixteen years, and should 
the ratio be continued, the coal will be exhausted 
within the next 150 years. 

——More stvel is used in the manufacture of 
pens thanin all thé sword and gun factories in 
the world. 


Gems of Thought. 


----Find that which you would lay down your 
life for, and you find that which will hold your 
soul in life forever and ever. Find it in the pres. 
ent, and the light of your discovery will fall back 
across the past to reveal the deathlessness of 
every noble soul, and forward into the future to 
reveal how no one of such souls could live on 
alone, but must live in the likeness of Him who 
said, ‘‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
Me.”’—Augustus M. Lord. 

..--Prayer is a breath of fresh air—much else, 
of course, but certainly this. It is inspiration on 
a hilltop for new toiling on the plain.—M. D. Bahb- 
cock. 

---- Whoever will eat the kernel must crack the 
nut.—Danish Proverb. 

----He who forgets his own friends meanly to 
follow after those of a higher degree, is a snob.— 
Thackeray. 

----Happiness will never be found so long as 
your back is turned on duty. 

----Flowers are the beautiful hieroglyphics of 
nature, with which she indicates how much she 
loves us.—Goethe. 

---- Books are the playfellows of childhood, the 
companions of youth, and the friends of old age. 
—Anon. 

.---Many of our cares are but a morbid way of 
looking at our privileges.— Walter Scott. 

..-.-The mark of a saint is not perfection, but 
consecration. A saint is not a man without faults, 
but a man who has given himself without reserve 
to God.—Bishop Westcott. 

.---See how the Man of Nazareth has conse- 
crated the commonest things; transfiguring water 
into baptism, eating and drinking into holy com- 
munion, society into church, cross into brooch. 
In sum, we see how the Lamb of Calvary is 
reorganizing human chaos, reversing human 
instincts, revolutionizing human tendencies, mar- 
shaling human powers, disclosing human poten- 
tialities, celestializing human character, uprear- 
ing the temple of the New Humanity. Jesus, the 
Christ, is the Universal Seminary at which man 
kind is evermore learning. He is the contem 
porary ofall ages; the watershed of humanity, all 
yonder side of Him flowing into oblivion, all this- 
side of Him flowing into immortality—Himself 
the ‘“‘Lever to uplift the earth and oll it in 
another course.”—From the “‘ Problem of Jesus,” 
by George Dana Boardman. 

.--.“* Courage may become the habit of life, but 
it never really grows easy. There is always re- 
quired the summoning of the highest power that 
1s in use befure we can do the hard, brave thing. 
To hold rigidly to the path of high purpose, to do 
our best rather than to do what is eastest, calls 
for the exercise of all of manhood’s finest abili- 
ties.” 

.---Act; be merciful, gentle, honest; force your- 
self to abound in litile services; try to do good to 
others; be true to the duty that you know. That 
must be right, whatever else is uncertain.—F. W. 
Robertson. 

...-The temper of themind in which we meet 
the hundred and one tiny circumstances of every 
hour determines our happiness or unhappiness 
far more than does the detail of what those cir- 
cumstances are. We cannot choose the circum- 
stances, but we can choose the temper.—Lucy H. 
M. Soulsby. 

..-.He who gives pleasure, meets with it; kind- 
ness is the bond of friendship and the hook of 
love; he who sows not, re.ps not.—From “ Chau- 
tauqua.’”” 

...-Count no duty too little, no round of lite too 
small; no work too low,if it comes in thy way, 
since God thinks so much of it as to send His 
angels to guard thee in it.—Mark Guy Pearse. 

..-- Every new experience is a new opportunity 
of knowing God. Every new experience is like a 
jewel set into the texture of our life,on which 
God shines and makes interpretation and reve- 
lation of Himself.— Phillips Brooks. 


' Brilliants. 


Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phoebus gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes; 
With everything that pretty is, 
My lady sweet, arise: 
Arise, arise! 




















—Shakspere. 


If I can live 
To make some pale face brighter and to give 
A second lustre to some tear-dimmed eye, 
Or e’en impart 
One throb of comfort to an aching heart, 
Or cheer some way‘vorn soul in passing by; 


If I can lend 
A strong hand to the fallen, or defend 
The right against a single envious strain, 
My life, though bare, 
Perhaps of much that seemeth dear and fair 
To us on earth, will not have been in vain. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 








Home Dressmaking. 


Wines by Pnvy Masten. 
Woman’s Yoke Shirt Waist or Blouse. 
443 


To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
Shirt waists made with fancy yokes make one of the 
novelties of the season, and can be rendered as elab- 
orate or as simple as one may choose. This very 





stylish model is shown in white linen with yoke of 


Mexican drawn work and 1s unlined, but the des 
can be utilized for Ince, embroidery or any yohing wee 
terial that may be preferred, and the ning can be 
used whenever the material renders it desirable. 

The waist consists of the fitted foundation, the 
tucked fronts and back, and the yoke portions, and 
in fitted by means of jshoulder and under-arm seams. 
The back is drawn down snugly, but the fronts blouse 
sligh' ly over the belt. The centre box plait is cut in 
one with the front below the yoke and applied above 
ress point. Bane. gent bees the new full ones that 

ve ws. The neck is fin 

region tn ished in 

quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4 yards 21 inches wide, 3§ yards 27 inches wide, 
Wyards 32 inches wide or 2} yards 44 inches wide, with 
a poe of yoking material. 

waist pattern, 4431, is cut in sizes 
38 and 40-inch bust measure. et tram 








4431 Y: ke Shirt 
Waist or Blouse, 
32 to 40 bust. 


Nine-Gored Tucked Skirt. 44382. 

Skirts tucked in various ways make a marked feat- 
ure of the season’s styles and are exceedingly effect- 
ive. This very desirable one is arranged to givea 
panel effect and also to obtain the least possible 
weight. As shown the material is canvas veiling 
stitched with corticelli silk and trimn.ed with braid, 
but all the season’s skirting and suiting materials are 
equally appropriate. 

The skirt is cut in nine gores, and is laid in tucks 
which form groups of two and conceal all seams. The 
tucks are turned, one forward and one backv ard, so 
giving the panel effect,and between these tucks the 
trimming is applied. The fullness at the back is laid 
in flat inverted plaits. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 6 yards 32 inches wide, 3§ yards 44 inches wide 
or 3g yards 52 inches wide when material has figure 
or nap; 44 yards 32,3} yards 44 or 2§ yards 52 inches 
wide when material has neither figure nor nap. 

The pattern, 4432. is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30-inch waist measure. 


4432 Nine Gored 
Skirt, 22to 30 waist. 
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4433 Woman's Coat, 44394 Blouse Waist. 
32 to 40 bust. 32 to 40 bust. 


Woman’s Coat. 4433. 

Loose coats made with shoulder capes are much in 
vogue, and are admirable for many purposes. Made 
of pongee, silk and the like they serve as warm 
weather wraps, and made from the heavier materials 
become suited to cold weather wear. This very styl- 
ish one is shown in pongee, with trimming of the 
saine material embroidered in Chinese designs, but is 
adapted to all the materials mentioned, and, indeed, 
to all light-weight, cloaking materials. 

The coat is made with loose fronts and back, and is 
shaped by means of shoulder, under-arm and centre- 
back seams. The cape is arranged over the shoulders, 
and can be turned back at its corners, as illustrated, 
or left plain as preferred. At the neck is the stole 
trimming, which extends to the edges of the fronts. 
The s'eeves are loose and ample, in bell shape, and 
admit of slipping over the gown with perfect ease. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 44 yards 27 inches wide, 3 yards 44 inches wide 
or 24 yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4433, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





Woman’s Blouse Waist. 44:34. 
Nothing marks the season more surely than the 
bertha effects that are to be noted in many of the 
fancy waists. This very stylish model shows one of 
novel shape, and combines with it sleeves that are 
among the latest shown. The original is made of 
shepherd’s plaid louisine piped with black, but num- 
berless other materials are equally appropriate and 
many combinations might be suggested. A plaip 
bertha on figured material, or figured on plain is 
effective, lace, embroidery, applique and the like all 
can be utilized. 

The waist is made over a fitted lining that is 
faced to form the yoke at the back. The fronts 
proper are tucked to forma yuke and fall in soft 
folds beJow that point, but the back is laid in tucks 
that extend tothe belt and give atapering effect to 
the figure. The lining and waist are closed sepa- 
rately at the centre front, but the bertha is hooked 
over into place at the left shoulder seam. The sleeves 
are new and are plaited to form full puffs above the 
narrow cuffs. At the neck is a regulation stock. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 5 yards 21 inches wide, 44 yards 27 inches wide, 
44 ya’as 32 inches wide or 24 yards 44 inches wide. 

The waist pattern, 4434, is cut in sizes for a 32, 3%, 
36, 36 and 40-inch bust measure. 








si YA, a | | 
4435 Tucked Plaited 

4436 Woman’s Coat. 
Skirt, 22 to 30 waist. 32 to 40 bust. 


Tuck-Piaited Skirt. 4435. 

Skirts that clear the ground are much in style, and 
are admirable from the standpoint of fort as wel] 
as of health. This very stylish one is tucked in groups 
that conceal the seams, and which are stitched to 
flounce depth, then allowed to fall free. As illus- 
trated, it is made of Sicilian mohair in Rhone blue, 
and stitched with corticelli silk, but is adapted to all 
skirting and dress materials. 

The skirt is cut in nine gores, and is tucked in 
groups of four each that are turned toward the centre 
and which conceal the seams. The fullness at the 
back is laid in‘flat inverted plaits,and to the upper 
edge 1s attached a narrow belt. 

The quantity of material required f r the medium 
size is 11 yards 21 inches wide, # yards 32 inches wide 
or 5g yards 44 inches wide. 

The coat pattern, 4135, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, &, 
28 and 3v-inch waist measure. 








Woman's Coat. 4436. 

Coats made with triple cape effects are exceedingly 
becoming and exceedingly smart. This very excel- 
lent model combines that feature with one of the 
latest shapes and a novel sleeve that is both graceful 
and comfortable. The original is made of black 
taffeta stitched with corticelli silk and is faced with 
a black and white novelty, but all the materials used 
for jackets and coats are appropriate. 

The coat is made with loose fronts and back ané is 
fitted by means of shoulder and under-arm seams. 
The triple capes are arranged over the shoulders 
and the straps, that conceal their edges, are applied 
on indicated lines. Thefronts are faced and can be 
turned back to form revers, or lapped over in doubl 
breasted style as shown in the small sketcn. The 
sleeves are cut in two pieces each and are laid in 
tucks which are turned toward one another to pro- 
duce the panel effect. The pockets are inserted in 
the fronts and finished with pointed straps. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4} yards 27 inches wide, 24 yards 44 inches 
wide or 13 yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4436, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 








| and 4¢-inch bust measure. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue 01 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 





name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MassACHUSETTS PLOUGH 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


Cost of Feeding. 


Investigations have shown that it is 
often best to modify a ration, for instance, 
by substituting -corn wholly or in part, for 
oats, so that the horses remain in good con- 
dition, while at the same time the cost of 
the ration is diminished. Where large 
numbers of horses are fed, this is often a 
matter of considerable importance. 

The cost of a ration made uv of the ordi- 
nary grains and coarse fodders has been in- 
vestigated by at least two experiment sta- 
tions. The MaSsachusetts station recorded 
the kinds and amounts of foods consumed 
by three farm horses for five years, with a 
view to learning the average cost of the 
daily feed. In the different years the cost 
of the ration, which consisted of hay, corn, 
oats and other common feeding stuffs, va- 
ried from 18.5 to 24.8 cents per head daily. 

Using mixed-grain rations, according to 
the New Hampshire station, the average 
cost of feed per horse per year was $74.32. 
The average cost for feed per hour’s work 
performed during the two years covered by 
the test was 3.4 cents. 

C. F. LANGWORTHY. 


2 
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A German agriculturist advocates steep- 
ing and fermenting oats for horses as a 
means of giving the greatest nutritive 
power. His method is to have three troughs, 
each holding enough for a day’s ration. 
The oats being put in the first one, hot 
water is poured over them, and the whole 
is well stirred. After standing about six 
hours the water is drawn off and the 
oats left to swell and ferment. Another 
troughful is fixed in the same way the next 
day, and another on the third day, when 
the first tronghful, having stood for forty- 
eight hours, is ready to be fed out and the 
trough refilled. He claims that this gives 
the most nutritive value. 


—— 
>> 


If skimmilk is abundant, it will form one 
of the very best foods possible to secure fur 
a colt. If to this, or any other ration,a 
small amount daily (one-quarter pound or 
so) of dried blood can be given, it wi)l keep 
him in good, healthy condition and the coat 
smooth and glossy. 

The Narragansett Park Association of 
Providence has received numerous impor- 
tant entries for the Providence Grand Circuit 
meeting, Providence, Aug. 31-Sept. 4. Es- 
pecially ‘noteworthy is the list of nomi- 
nations in the two $10,000 events jor 
2.14 trotters and 2.11 pacers, which cor- 
siderably exceeds any entry yet receive 
in similar classes of equal value. For the 
six events aggregating $28,000, 106 nomi- | 
nators have named 326 horses. The sen- 
Sational entry of the season appears in 
the Roger Williams $10,000 2.14 trot- 
ting class, which shows the record-break- 
ing ftigures of twenty-seven nominators 
and fifty-six horses. The Park Brew $10,000 
purse for 2.11 pucers, the third renewal of 
the richest offering ever raced for by a pac- 
ing glass, has eighteen nominators and 
forty-one horses. The 2.19 trot has eighteen 
nominators of forty-one horses, ‘he 2.25 trot 
has fifteen nominators of thirty-nine horses, 
the 2.15 pace has fifteen nominators of 
twenty-seven horses, and the 2.20 pace has 
thirteen nominators of thirty-two horses. 
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Horses require a considerable amount of 
water daily, the quantity varying with dif- 
ferent seasons of the year, the amount of 
work performed, ete. The time of water- 
ing, whether before or after feeding, isa 
matter of little importance, and, generally 
speaking, may be regulated to suit the con- 
venience of the feeder. Horses become 
used to either method of watering, and 
irregularity should be avoided, as sudden 
changes are apt to prove disturbing. 


~ 
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™n Russia there are ten races a year at 
which pure American-bred horses may be 
entered. An American horse, however, is 
allowed to win but two races at any one 
track during the season. 


i 
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Tichenor’s annual spring sale of trotting- 
bred carriage and park horses, held at New 
York, resulted in an average of $1275 for 
thirty head. 
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Walter Direct, by Brown Hal, out of Ella 
Brown (2.114), is one of the fastest green 
pacers in training. He will not be started 
this year. 





_<> 
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The match race between Lord Derby 
(2.053) and Major Delmar (2.053) will be 
trotted at Empire City track, New York, 
July 4. These horses will meet alsoat Glens 
Falls, July 22; at Albany, July 29, and at 
Poughkeepsie, Aug. 5. At the finish it 
ought to be certain which is the better of 
these great geldings. 











Notes from Washington, D. C. 


** Practical Farm Experiments ’’ would be 
amore comprehensive and attractive title 
for a series of bulletins which are being 
issued by the Department of Agriculture, 
and which are, in fact, the most general all- 
round interesting and useful publications 
gotten out by that department, than the 
present title. They are known as ‘ Experi- 
ment Station Work,’’ but this does not con- 
vey the correct impression, as an immense 
amount of detailed work and investigation is 
done at the State experiment stations which 
is of no direct practical interest to farmers. 
These ‘‘Farm Experiment” bulletins are 
short, usually from twenty to thirty pages, 
and contain probably a dozen concise, prac- 
tical articles, a compilation by the depart- 
ment editors of results of the various exper- 
iment stations. One which is now in type 
(Farmer’s Bulletin, No. 169) contains a 
number of interesting articles, none too 
long to pick up and read during a ten- 
minute leisure veriod. 

The first subject treated isthe ‘“‘ Farm 
Water Supply—the Importance of Pure 
Water for Milch Cows.”’ This article picks 
out the meat from the three different bul- 
letins; one from the Oregon station, one 
from Arizona and one from a department 
bulletin. Another article is entitled ‘‘ When 
to Cut Furage Crops’’; another is ‘‘ Fog 
Fruit,” ‘‘A Lawn Plant and Soil Binder 
for Arid Regions.’’ ‘‘ Filthiness in Celery ” 
is the title of another article in which it is 
shown that American celery seed is poor. 
In Maryland forty per cent. of tke plants 
raised in an experimental plat from Ameri- 
can-grown seed was pithy, while not a sin- 
gle stalk grown from French seed had this 
failing. The irrigation of strawberries is 
discussed in another article, and extracts 
made from bulletins from eight different 
States, from Connecticut to Colorado, on this 
subject. The ‘‘ Farmer’s Fruit Garden ”’ is 
another which suggests interesting reading 
and practical hints. ‘* Tropical and Sub- 
Tropical Fruits” heads an article of more 
general interest than value as farm instruc- 
tion. The realm of flowers is invaded with 
asbort article on ‘‘ China Asters,” the gist 
of two experiment station bulletins. Sev- 
eral other subjects are likewise treated in 





COACH, GENTLEMEN. 
The Good Times Cvach. 


FROM “FIRST-HAND BITS OF STABLE LORE,” BY FRANCIS .M. WARE. 
Pu blished by Little, Brown & Co., and through whose courtesy the illustrations in this issue are reproduced. 
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GOOD TYPES. 
The Gig Class at Bay Shore Horse Show. 





this work. The bulletin is obtainable upon 


application. 

Exportations ot breadstutts and cattle 
and hogs compare favorably with this 
period a year ago. The April (1903) exports 
of breadstuffs were $18,200,000, against 
$14,500,000 of April ‘ast year. This April’s 
exports of cattle and hogs amounted to 


Meat and dairy products, however, were 
$11,500, against $15,200. 


According to a prominent Washington 
newspaper correspondent who has just 
returned from atour of Canada, much of 
the emigration of American farmers from 
our middle West to Canada is likely to 
prove disappointing if not disastrous. A 
considerable portion of the Dominion which 
is being exploited and “‘ settled ” lies in the 
sub-humid or semi-arid belt which corre- 
sponds to parts of Kansas and Nebraska. 
It is prophecied that a series of two or three 
dry years will depopulate that portion of 
the Dominion as completely as happened in 
west rn Kansas some years ago. The land 
is fertile and the climate is good, and in 
what are known as “wet years’’ large 
and profitable crops can be raised, but the 
seasons come in cycles or groups, and 
sooner or later the bad years make their 
appearance. Then, unless settlers are well 
established and enabled to stand severe re- 
verses until the meteorological pendulum 
swings the other way, great saffering must 
ensue and an exodus result. 


Forest preservation and home building are 
hobbies—specialties of President Roose- 
velt’s. In his speech at Grand Canyon, 
Ari., he delivered this sound advice: 
‘* Whether it is the forests, the water, the 
scenery, whatever it is, handle it so that your 
children’s children will get the benefit. We 
have gotten past the stage when we are to 
be pardoned if we simply treat any part of 
our country as something to be skinned for 
two or three years for the use of the pres- 
sent generation. Apply irrigation under 
circumstances that will make it of benefit, 
not to the speculator who hopes to get profit 
out of it for two or three years, but so that 
it will be of use to the home makers—to the 
man who comes to live and have his children 
stay after him.”’ 


Illegal fencing of the public lands is to be 
punished. The general land office at Wash- 
ington has issued a peremptory order pro- 
viding for the tearing down of the fences ot 
stockmen who have illegally strung their 
wires across the public domain, and for the 
throwing of such lands open to the public. 
There has been vigorous fighting against 
this proposal of the Government to remove 
illegal fences since the beginning of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s administration, and in 
some cases stockmen have defied the Gov- 
ernment to ejectthem. Any further eva- 
sions of the law will bring the offenders 
before the Federal courts. It is stated that 
the law will be enforced by the Government 
officials to the very letter. 


Much bread is cast upon the waters by 
our Department of Agrivulture, but some- 
times the results are beyond the most san- 
guine expectations. Several years ago 
Frederick V. Coville, the botanist of the de- 
partment, secured some seeds of a South 
African melon, expecting that they might 
produce an improved edible variety. It has 
turned out to be the Tsama or Khama,a 
native of the South African Karoo, and use- 
ful for stock purposes. The yield of this 
melon on dry lands and in poor soil is some- 
thing fabulous. Some seed was tried at the 
California Experiment Station at Pomona 
last year on poor, sandy, uuirrigated land, 
and yielded over nineteen tons to the acre. 
The melons are reported to be small, round, 
hairy and unattractive, but ‘“‘are greedily 
eaten by stock.” 
“ Lady-bird, lady-bird, fly away home.” 

Do not kill the pretty lady-bugs, with their 
polka dot cloaks. They are parasites, but 
they feed largely upon species harmful to 
horticulture. The Vedalia cardinal is the 
most striking example of the great value to 
man of the lady-bugs. The orange and 





$2,800,000, against $1,000,000 for April, 1902. ; 


rescued from the ravages of the cottony 
cushioned scale, which was rapidly destroy- 
ing the citrus trees, solely by the industry 
of the Vedalia which preved upon the scale. 
The orange trees of California owe their 
lives tothe lady-birds. Since the Vedalia’s 
intruduction into California shipments of 
them have been made by the board of hor- 
ticulture to France, Portugal, Egypt, Brazil 
and various other countries to establish 
colonies for the eradication of destructive 
insects. 

Nineteen hundred and three promises to 
be a banner year for cotton exports, the first 


dairying should build up a farm, as no fer 

tility is sold in fat of any kind. The skim- ; 
milk may be made to pay in raising young | 
stock, nearly as much as farmers net for | 
milk sold to contractors for the city trade | 
Making milk for the wholesale trade, it | 
seems to me, is overdone, for the reason j 
that farmers are not inclined to learn 

thoroughly the trade of making and market- 

ing first-class butter. I know that skill is 

required, but so it isin all businesses that ; 
pay more than common laborer’s wages. I 
am not afraid that the making of extra- 
good butter will be overdone for a long time 
yet. But he who would succeed must read, 





ten months of the fiscal year showing $295,- 
800,000 ; this against $268,000,000 for the first 
ten months of 1902, $286,000,000 in 1901, 
$223,000,000 for 1900, $191,000,000 for 1899, and 
$10,000,000 for 1898. It is the high prices, 
however, which so swell the figures for 1903, 
as in both 1898 and 1899 the number of bales 
exported was greater than in 1903. 

Guy E. MITCHELL. 





The Making of a Dairyman. 


**My successful dairy experience began 
one hard winter soon after I began house- 
keeping,” writes A. W. Cheever, in the Trib- 
une Farmer. ‘‘ There was little call for farm 
labor and prices were low. I had little to 
do with, and had to live cheaply or run in 
debt, which I did not like to do. I hada 
chance to hire a cow that was giving a mod- 
eri te mess of milk. I paid a certain price 
per week for her keeping (Ido not remem- 
ber just how much), but I did the milking, 
and my family lived largely on the milk of 
that one cow through the entire winter. 
Part, indeed most, of the milk was set for 
the cream to rise, and from the cream I 
learned how to make butter. There were 








many wistakes made, but I was getting ex- 
perience all the time that was worth all it 
cost. Some butter was sold, which paid for 
other kinds of food purchased. The skim- 
milk was used in various ways, as drink 
and for cooking. I am satisfied that few 
people realize the value of milk as an article 
of food. 

*“* That winter’s experience started meas a 
dairy farmer. Later I hired more cows; 
and, as confidence was gained and my butter 
became in demand, I increased the dairy till 
I finally bought a farm and the stock and 
made dairying the leading business. I was 
never satisfied unless I thought my butter 
was as good as could be made, so I learned 
from others all I could, both by word of 
mouth and by reading the writings of suc- | i 
cessful dairymen. I have found that it is 
not necessary to depend on fashionable 
breeds of cows, but really good ones are 
worth paying something extra for. I have | i 
found, too, that it 1s better for a butter 
dairyman to raise his stock than to depend 
on buying. I would feel wicked if I should 
sel! fur a veal aheifer calf from a good dairy 
cow. I have found that good butter can be 
made without much patent machinery if one 
will attend to all the details and at the right 
time. 

**T have found that in every village there | i 
are families who would be glad to get their 
butter of a farmer regularly every week, 
provided it were uniform in quality, and 
that they would pay something above 
market prices for the certainty of being 
well served every time without fail. Butter 


always of more importance than mere rich- 
ness in plant food. The chemical comrosi- 
tion of a soil is not necessarily a measure uf 
its productive capacity, since plant foud is 
of no consequence unless the plant can 
make use of it. 
material available to produce only a stunted 
growth of trees and grass at the same time, 
it is evident that the surface application of 
additional food may temporarily stimulate 
the growth of both. Hard, lumpy soils, 
however, will not produce good crops, no 
matter how much fertilizer may be ap- 
plied, and there is no doubt that the num- 
ber of “‘ worn-out ”’ 
land is much smaller than is generally 
supposed. 
hillside contains a sufficient amount of food 
material, or nearly so, to insure good crops 


by improving the texture of the soil, is the 
key to unlock this store of wealth. By 
fining the soil, and thus increasing the feed- 


depth, and thus giving a greater for- 
aging area; by warming and drying the 
soil in the spring; and by relucing the ex- 
tremes of temperature and moisture, the 
physical condition will be rendered best 
fur giving up the accumulated plant food. 
The increased water-holding capacity of 
the soi], as a result of tillage, is also an 


tion, since, as a rule, the amount of water 
which falls during the growing: season is 
entirely inadequate for the growth of plants 
during that time. 


porous, which contain a large number of 


study, think and be constantly striving to 
keep up to the highest standard .”’ 


<- 


Plowing Kills Grasshoppers. 

The best of all artificial grasshopper 
remedies where it cap be used is plowing 
deeply late in the fall or early in the spring 
all the ground where the eggs areabundant. 
Even the young hoppers, when very sma}, 
may be turned under quite successfully in 
this manner and destroyed. 

Where plowing cannot be resorted to, + 
thorough harrowing, especially with a disc 
harrow, will do much to destroy the egus 
Some will be crushed, others will. be eaten 
by birds, and still others will succumb to the 
freezing and thawing and drying when sepa- 
rated from the egg mass. These remedies 
must be applied before the young hoppers 
hatch. C. P. GILLETTE. 
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Poor Soil Worked Rich. 
The physical condition of soil is nearly 


If now, there is sufficient 


| plants to penetrate them and take up the 





spaces between the particles, will retain 
the moisture to better advantage, and will 
give better opportunity for the roots of 


food-laden moisture there stored, than will, 
@ compact soil—in the same way that a 
sponge will take up a larger amount of 
moisture than a block of wood. By deep 
plowing, thorough working, aud the addi- 
tion of organic matter by means of cover 
crops, this: spongy condition desired is ob- 
tained; ané@the growth of orchard crops as 
well as of.farm and garden crops is fostered. 
Orono, Me. Pror. W. M. MuNSsON. 
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Leaf curl is one of the most serious 
enemies of the peach tree. Spraying ex- 
periments have been conducted at the 
Georgia station which showed that bordeaux 
mixture applied two or three weeks before 
the blooming period would almost absolutely 
prevent the disease. One application was 
usually sufficient, but if rain should follow 
the spraying within a few days a second 
application would be necessary to secure 
the best results. Ifthe spraying is delayed 
urtil after the buds begin to open, only a 
partial prevention of the disease can be 
secured. As nursery stock is somewhat 
subject to the disease, the station recom- 
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. of Agriculture: 


Be good to your land and your crop 
will be good. Plenty of 
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mends the dipping of the plants before 
planting in a barrel containing bordeaux 
mixture, care being taken, however, that 
the routs are not covered with the liquid. 
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The Narragansett Park Association has 
received the big entry of the year in the 
early-closing events to be raced at the Provi- 
dence Grand Circuit meeting, Aug. 31 to 
Sept.4. Especially noteworthy is the list 
of nominations in the tw. $10,000 events for 
2.14 trottersand 2.11 pacers, which consid- 
erably exceeds any entry yet received in 
similar classes of equal value. For the six 
events aggregating $28,000, 106 nominators 
have named 236 horses. 


LAPE IN MAY AND THE FIRST OF 
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JUNE. 


The Treut and Salmon are at their Best 
in Maine. 


Ihe old saying “the early bird catches the 
worm” might be transposed and altered for the: 
benefit of the sportsmen to read, “the early 
worm catches the trout.” This is quite true, but 
did you ever stop to think ‘‘ ye devotees of ang- 
ling,” that while the early catches of trout and 





We want 
to tell you of 
the durable 

and sanitary wall coating and tender the 
FREE services of our artistsin helping you 
work out complete color plans; no glue kalso- 
mine or poisonous wall paper. Address 
Alabastine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
and 106 Water Street, New York City. 








salmon are usually iarge, that as far as quality is 





concerned, the best fishing commences later in 
the season during the latter part of May and the 
first of June. In April and May the trout are 
very hungry, and the only forms of insect life that 
make their appearance within gulping distance 
of the speckled beauties are the caddie flies. 
These little insects wrap themselves in twigs and 
leaves, and the hungry laker or brooker devours 
the whole business, insect, raiment an‘ all. 

There are numerous places in Maine which are 
just opening their fishing season. Send two cents 
to the Boston & Maine Passenger Department, 
Boston, for their descriptive booklet, *‘ Fishing 
and Hunting.” It gives all the desired informa- 
tion. 














4 Get full value from the corn 
&| crop by using the sodern ap- 
H proved silo. 


Ensilage Making 


and preserving is ourspecialty. 
Right making and right mater- 
fals. Noair stealing in or mold- 
ing and rotting of contents. 
Catalogue Mailed Free. 


Chas. J. Jager Co., 
3 174 High $t. Boston, Mass. 
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N’T be confused by all this talk 


White Lead chalking, for 


one of its most desirable 


Pure White Lead properly 
applied will not crack, peel or scale, but 
when it fails will do so gradually from 


ect whatever it is applied 
vestige of the paint re- 
not require to be scraped 


or burned off when repainting becomes 


paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 





REGORY’S 
SEED 


They need no introduction to the Farmers and Gardeners of New England; 
for nearly half a century they have been making their record for purity and 
reliability in every town, village and farm house in the land. We made ita 
rule at the beginning to sell such seed only as we would be willing to plant 
ourselves, and therein lies the secret of whatever success we have attained in 
business. If you have not yet received our free catalogue write and it will be 
sent at once. If you are raising potatoes try the Delaware, one of our intro- 
ductions. It is making friends everywhere because it is not only a great 
cropper but one of the very best for quality. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 








farms in New Eng- 


The average New England 
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ng surface for the roots; by increasing the 


mportant factor in successful crop produc- 


Naturally those soils which are open and 








When you see the above trade mark on a label you are sure that you are getting the genuine 


KENDALL’S SPAVIN CURE. 


That means that are the onl 1 
bye? yes getting th Ea Neeeede ne one per Goa ee ee 
nt hae bn Note this man's experience: 


De. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
Gentlemen:— You may remember I sent for your book, **A Treatise on the Horse and His Dis- 
eases,"’ about 3 year ago. 
about eighteen Sonia 


got even abuach. You may use my name among your testimonials if you wish. 


Foe sale by all druggists. Price, $1; 3 lniment for family 
evtehas no hak yo ‘ne Kendall's 







bottle may save your horse. It has worked thet way in. 
Wausau, Neb., March 13, 1902, P. O. Box 367. 











At that time I was using your Kendall's Spavin Cure on a Bone Spavin of 
. bused twe and ene-helf end new there is ne spavia, 










Yourstruly, D. E.SEGER. 











Spavin Cure, also “A Treatise on 
the Horse,” the book free for the ask- 
address 


‘Dr. B. J. Kondant faa 


Dr. B. J. 
Company, , 
qj Enosburg Falls, Vermont. (aun Da . 
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